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For the Companion, 
OVER THE FALLS. 
“Re careful, boys; don’t venture too near the 
” 

«Q, we'll be careful.” 

“[ don’t like to have you go now. 
jsfalling. It’s getting dangerous.” 

“Dangerous? Why, haven’t we often been 
out when the tide is falling? Why, we know all 
aboutit. There isn’t any danger.” 

“Well, Fred, I leave it to you. You must take 
care of Willie.” 

Willie laughed. 

“As if I can’t take care of myself,” said he. 

It was on the banks of the river St. John, that 
the above conversation took place. Mr. Dal- 
ton’s two sons had been begging him to let them 
have the boat for a row on the river. His house 
was a little above the falls. 

Now the falls are formed by the rush of the 
river over a ledge of rocks, and down a descent 
between lofty, rugged cliffs. 

At high tide the waters of the bay pour in 
and the falls vanish. Instead of falls there is a 
yast volume of water rushing in with terrible 
force. 

But at low tide all the water of the river pours 
over the ledge and down the declivity. At half 
tide the waters are still, and boats pass and re- 
pass with freedom. 

At this time, however, the tide was falling, 
and Mr. Dalton felt some anxicty about letting 
the boys go. That there was danger, he knew. 
The deaths from accidents at the falls are at an 
average of onc man per year. He did not wish 
his boys to run any risk, but they overpersuad- 
ed him, as we have seen. 

The boys embarked and pushed off from shore 
inhigh spirits. They rowed toward an island 
which lay in the middle of the river. There 
were two of these; the nearest, to which they 
rowel, being in the middle, and the furthest be- 
ing lower down and near to the other side. 

Vessels were now passing down the river, and 
through the falls; schooners loaded with wood, 
ad tug boats towing scows, and enormous 
rafts, managed by men with oars. 

The boys had often been about here, and these 
sights were so familiar that they scarcely wasted 
any attention on them. Their purpose was to 
land on the nearer island, stay there awhile, 
and then return. : 

The current was rather strong, but still it did 
hot very greatly impede their progress, and they 
atlength landed without much difficulty. 

Ilere they remained for some time, looking at 
the scene before them. It was, indeed, well 
Worthy of attention. Below was the river, roll- 
ing along, now with a swift stream, and al- 
ready showing the place where the ledge lay, by 
‘peculiar turbulence in the water and a per- 
ceptible fall. 

This was increasing every moment with the 
tbb of the tide. On each side were lofty lime- 
stone cliffs, that rose abrupt from the water, 
forming a deep gorge, through which the river 
tan, Across this ran a suspension bridge, whose 
lines stood out against the sky as fine and as 
delicate as those of a spider’s web. Below this 
the river took an abrupt turn, and the opposite 
bank, rising steeply up with wooded shores, ter- 
minated the view. 

“Fred,” said Willie, at last, “I think we’d bet- 
‘ergo. Isn’t the tide getting too low?” 

“Well, perhaps we'd better,” said Fred, rising 
With astart. “I’m afraid we’ve stayed too long.” 

“At any rate, the schooners are passing 
through yet. See, here are three of them on 
their way down. I wonder if a boat like ours 
could go through.” 

“A boat? Of course not. Schooners may, 

t aboat would be swamped. I’d rather be 
txeused. But come, let’s put off; and make 


haste, for the tide is altogether too strong to suit 


my fancy.” 
The boys hurried out and pushed their boat 


The tide 


the strength of the tide. The boat was caught 
and swept downward some distance before they 
could get seated at their oars. Seeing this, they 
headed in an oblique direction, so as to resist 
the sweep of the tide while crossing. 

Twenty or thirty strokes carried them off, but 
not in the direction in which they wished to go. 
They had not made sufficient allowance, by any 
means, for the force of the current. They had 
advanced somewhat further into the channel, 
but while thus advancing, they had been swept 
down so far that they were below the island 
now. 

The boys saw this with a feeling of alarm. 
Still in their situation they at first thought of 
nothing else than trying to row harder. Had 
they at once returned to the island, they might 
then have regained it. Butso full were they of 
their idea of returning home, that they kept on 
in that direction, and this happened to be the 
very worst decision they could have made; for 
their unusual efforts only served to exhaust 
them the more quickly, and then every stroke 
bore them into a stronger and a more resistless 
current. Downward, farther and farther, they 
were swept, until at last their forward progress 
grew almost imperceptible, and their sidelong 
drift grew fearfully rapid. 

At last the low moan of the water, as it tum- 
bled over the ledge, sounded fearfully in their 
ears. They made frantic. efforts. In vain. 
Swiftly and irresistibly they drifted on. 

A few moments before, a schooner, loaded 
with wood, had gone through; but with an open 
boat it was a very different matter. The water 
was not yet tossed into foam, for the tide had 
not fallen low enough, but to the two despair- 
ing lads, as they looked at the scene before 
them, it was sufficiently frightful. The river 
went over in a vast, smooth, round, unbroken 
mass, curving upward after this first descent, 
and shattering into short waves, and then passed 
on, straight downward, toward that gorge where 
rose the lofty, precipitous rocks, and where a 
dark crag, severed from the mainland, reared its 
pointed crest from the water. There hung the 
suspension bridge, and there, standing on it, 
were spectators, who were looking, in breath- 
less interest, on the struggling boys, and the 
boat drifting to the falls. 

“Hold your oar, Willie, and jump out the mo- 
ment we go over!” cried Fred,at last; and he 
stood upright in the boat. 

“All right,” said Willie, firmly, standing up 

Down went the boat, nearer, nearer, and then 
a tremendous power secmed to seize her and 
drag her along over the rounded surface of the 
curving fall. The boys felt her quiver beneath 

their feet. Her stern went lower and lower, as 





Shore. At the very outset they realized 





OVER THE FALLS, 


the lower part of the fall, a dark flood seemed 
to roll toward them. 

“Now, Willie!” screamed Fred; and he gave 
a wild leap forward. 

Willie followed. 

Clinging to their oars, and striking out vig- 
orously, they strove to get beyond the catch of 
the fall. . Their leap had been a long onc, and 
they were both first-rate swimmers. The cur- 
rent bore them on, and soon they were swept 
down close beside one another, under the sus- 
pension bridge. 

Here Fred felt something strike his shoulder. 
He looked around to ward it off. To his amaze- 
ment he saw the boat. It was full of water, but 
was right side up. He shouted to Willie, seiz- 
ing it at the same time, and throwing his oar 
in the boat. With his hand thus freed he grasped 
Willie’s oar, which was within reach, and pulled 
him near enough for him to grasp the boat also. 
Willie’s oar was then thrown in. 

In this way they floated on rapidly. At last 
they reached a place where an island stood be- 
fore them, at the place where the river enters 
the harbor. Toward this they tried to force the 
boat. By strong efforts they succeeded in get- 
ting itout of the central current, and finally 
drove it ashore upon the island. 

Here they bailed it out, and then, rowing to 
the river bank, they fastened their boat, obtained 
some dry clothes, and hurried home as fast as 
possible. They found their parents half frantic 
with terror, eagerly questioning some messen- 
ger who had come with news of their accident, 
and were received like those who have come 
from the dead. 
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AN OLD BOY, 

Dr. Marsh, an English minister, who died not 
long ago, over ninety years of age, was very 
fond of young people. He often invited some 
cadets from a neighboring school to his home, 
where he entertained them so pleasantly that 
they learned to love him very dearly. When 
leaving him, one day, one of the boys said to the 
others,— 
“What is the use of being young, when one 
sees aman of eighty or ninety in better spirits 
than the jolliest among us?” 
Mark this, my merry-hearted boys and girls! 
Here is an old man in better spirits than the 
‘Solliest” boy in a school. Where did this dear 
old man get these spirits? They came from 
God! This old man lived very near God, and 
God became a fountain of life in his heart. Thus 
his spirits were so free and fresh, even in his old 
age, that the boys who knew him almost wished 
themselves old men. 
Learn from this fact, my children, the secret 





old. 
in you and with you. 
tation, and, when your heads are silvered with 
the frosts of hoary age, your hearts will be 
fresher and happier than in the merry days of 
ehildhood.—S. S. Advocate. 


Invite God, your heavenly Father, to live 
He will accept the invi- 
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For the Companion. 


THE WIDOW PREBBELY’S FOLLY. 


By Mrs. C, W. Flanders. 
In Two CuapTrers—Cuap. II. 
The morning when Johnnie had set out on 


his errand, was one of rare autumnal beauty. 
The boy was a happy-hearted lad by nature, 


and he was especially happy in the anticipation 
of spending a few days with his aunt. 

If there was any thing in the world he loved 
as well as his mother, it was red streaks; and 
he knew very well that he would be allowed to 
eat as many as he wished, and to take as many 
as he could carry when he returned home, three 
days later. 

He had reached that point of the road where 
Peter’s hill juts out toward their own field, and 
produces the curve which shuts out the view of 
his home, when Mr. Blank called to him, and 
the lad stepped to the wall, to ask what was 
wanted. 

“Where are you going, Johnnie, this fine 
morning?” asked the man. 

“To my Aunt Harrict’s. I have leave to be 
gone three days, and it is the season of red- 
streaks.” 

“Ah! Well, you can bring me one. I like 
apples, too, especially when they are blood- 
streaked!” ; 

Here the man laughed in a strange way, wink- 
ing hard at poor Johnnic, who wondered what 
there was in such a revolting idea to be 
laughed at. a 

“[’'m going along to the town, in a minute, to 
hurry up the workmen,” said Mr. Blank, “You 
might wait for me by the roadside.” 

“Perhaps I can save you the trouble,” said 
Johnnie, not liking the man’s company. “I will 
call and speak to the foreman myself, and he 
can hurry up the rest.” 

“Just as you think best,” said the man, sul- 
lenly, his vivacity and smiles all gone. 

“Shall I tell them ?” 

“Yes—no—I don’t care.” 

Johnnie looked at the man in a perplexed 
way; then started off with a whistle. 

“Pm glad he gave up going,” thought John- 
nie. “I would not like this pleasant walk spoiled 
by him. He’s as glum as a raven.” 

Just then, a flock of crows came sailing out 
of the forest near by, and settled, with great 
cawing and clamor, over the branches of an old 
pine tree, directly in the boy’s path. 

Johnnie stopped to regard their movements. 
Boylike, he was never weary of listening to their 
garrulous noise, or of watching their pert ways; 
so he sat down by the roadside, playing with a 
few pebbles he held in his hand. 

He had been in this position but a few mo- 
ments, when a dark shadow slanted along the 
wall, and a hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

“Hollo! So you have not gone yet? Just 
jump over and help me a minute. I’ve a little 
job on hand.” 

A shadow fell on Johnnie’s face, darker than 
the one at his feet. “No, indeed! I’m not go- 
ing to stop to help anybody long. Is it much 
of a job? Ifitis, I can’t come!” 

“I won’t keep you waiting a minute. It is 
only to move a stone by the old beech tree.” 

Johnnie could not help wondering what the 
necessity was for stopping him for such a trifle, 
which could be done any day as well as this; 
but he was accustomed to obey Mr. Blank, so 
he leaped over the wall, and followed the man, 
who moved before him in long leaps, rubbing 
his hands together gleefully, and gabbling to 
himeelf. 








she passed over, until, at last, as they reached 


of keeping your hearts young when you grow 


“What ails the man?’ thought Johnnie, who 
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had never seen him in such a mood. But, before 
he had time to consider, the maniac sprang upon 
him, and, with a blow, felled him to the earth, 

Johnnie fell, without even a groan; but from 
the wound upon the soft skin, a little stream of 
blood trickled down upon the leaves, and left 
the drops, one of which Estelle afterward saw 
there. 

“I told the widow it would be a sorrowful fill- 
ing up, if she let me close up that tunnel,” 
xrowled Mr. Blank. “I’ve spent a whole year 
digging for treasure in that spot, and there shall 
be a treasure there for somebody!” 

Carefully removing, as he supposed, all traces 
of blood, the man hurried the body to the tun- 
nel, and deposited it in the extreme end of the 
passage, after which he commenced to fill the 
broken stones in a manner calculated to give 
the space the appearance of a tomb. 

“The widow told me the best use to which I 
could put this tunnel, was to use it for a tomb, 
and she will see I have acted upon her own sug- 
gestion.” 

Then the poor maniac flung up his hands ard 
laughed, his voice echoing along the narrow 
passages as if a hundred demons had him in 
possession. 

All that day, the widow and her daughter no- 
ticed the miserable man rolling stone after stone 
into the treacherous mine. 

Alas! They little dreamed that; at last, a 
treasure was lying there, that would outweigh 
the consideration of a thousand,—ay, tens of 
thousands of dollars,—to recover which, they 
would ceunt life itself as nothing. 

As Mr. Blank had not latterly been an inmate 
of the widow’s farm-house, they ceased to ob- 
serve his movements toward nightfall; but, in 
the night, when Estelle looked out at the land- 
scape, which was never so beautiful as under 
the bright rays of the full moon, she was sur- 
prised to see him still moving in and out of the 
tunnel. 

“I think Mr. Blank worked at the mine all 
night,” the girl said to her mother, in the morn- 
ing, “for | saw him at midnight, and when I 
arose. I’m getting nervous about him, and, if 
you don’t take some measures to have him leave 
the premises, I certainly shall.” 

“He opened the mine to please me, and it’s a 
pity he cannot fill it up to please himself,” said 
the widow, with what she intended should be a 
smile. But the smile was a failure, for all that. 
She did not like to confess, even to herself, that 
she had been duped. 

Late in the day, Dr. Jeffries reined up his 
horse before the farm-house, to speak to the 
widow and her daughter, who sat, sewing, by 
the window. 

“Where’s Johnnie?” 

It seemed, as the widow said then, and often 
said afterwards, as if that voice dropped down 
from heaven. 

“La sakes,doctor! I never was so frightened! 
I was just this minute thinking of the dear boy, 
ahd when you asked, ‘Where’s Johnnie?’—O, 
dear, dear! I’ve got the palpitation!” Here 
the widow put her hand upon her heart, and 
made a show of fainting. 

“Well, where is Johnnie?” asked the doctor, 
again. “I want him to hold my horse while I 
take a look into that mine of yours. You are 
about giving it up, I’m told.” 

“{ hope so, doctor. There never was a truer 
saying than that there’s no fool like an old fool! 

“Johanic’s gone out to his aunt’s, for a day 
or two; but you can hitch the horse to the tree, 
there.” 

Dr. Jeffries sat a minute, as if undecided 
whether to take so much trouble; then, dis- 
mounted very leisurely, and fastened the animal. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Prebbely, that I never 
saw a tunnel of this kind in my life? I don’t 
know what put it into my head to take a look 
at this. Suppose we go down and walk through 
it. Is it dark enough for candles?” 

“Estelle, you can bring along some torches,” 
said the widow! ‘La sakes, doctor! it’s been 
more than six months since I have had courage 
to go in. It’s a quarter of a mile long, now, 
they say.” 

The party found Mr. Blank still at work, roll- 
ing in the stones that previously had been 
blasted ont. The man looked like the ghost of 
his former self. As Dr. Jeffries came nearer, he 
paused, and regarded the man attentively. 

“We came down to take alook at your mine,” 
said the doctor, pleasantly. ‘‘We have brought 
along some torches, and propose to go in.” 

An unaccountable tremor seized the poor 
wretch, and he grasped the edges of the ledge 
for support, drawing his breath with short, con- 
vulsive gasps. 

“That man’s as mad as a March hare,” said 
the doctor, under his breath, to Estelle. “I 


you have a mind to remain here with your 
mother, I will take a torch, and step in far 
enough to see what the fellow is doing.” 

“You can’t enter that tunnel, sir,” said Blank, 
when, having lighted his torch, the doctor was 
about to proceed. 

“No? And why not?” keeping his eye upon 
that of the madman. 

“I’m making a tomb in there. It’s a jolly 
tomb, too! I’ve buried all my hopes in it—Ha! 
and I’ll bury you, too!” 

The man sprang upon the doctor like a tiger! 

The doctor was not unprepared for this attack, 
for, as he said, he had seen the evil in his eye. 
He was a powerful man as well as a cool one; 
and, as he warded off the blow, the doctor 
grasped him by the collar. 

“You are my prisoner, Mr. Blank!” cried the 
doctor. 

“Not yet!” shouted the man, hitting right 
and left; and, leaving his coat in the possession 
of the doctor, he flew across the field as if he 
had wings, and plunged into the forest beyond. 

The party looked after him a moment, and 
then into each others’ faces. 

“That man must be looked after,” said the 
doctor. “TI’ll go at once, and have him confined. 
It’s a mercy you have not been murdered by 
him.” 

“Did you hear that?” shricked Estelle, grasp- 
ing the doctor’s arm. 

“What?” 

“That! Listen! What is it?—a groan?” 

“Nonsense!” said the doctor, laughing, 

“O, but Lhearit again! Listen! Listen/” 

The doctor took a few steps forward into the 
darkness. 

“I do not hear any thing,” he said, returning. 

O, mother! O, sister! O, friend! standing so 
near that treasure in its living tomb! is there 
no electric spark, darting from heart to heart, 
to telegraph the poor boy’s dying moans? 

The doctor had had quite enough of sight- 
secing, and he was now only intent upon havy- 
ing the madman secured, and conveyed to a 
place of safety. 

“As for you, ladies, remaining here alone, it 
is out of the question. If he attacks any one, it 
will, most likely, be one or both of you. 

“Tam going to town, directly, to visit a pa- 
tient, and will take you to your sister’s, where 
Johnnie has gone; and I advise you to stay 
there until Blank is secured.” 

The ladies, fully aroused to a sense of danger, 
gladly accepted the doctor’s kind offer; but 
what was their surprise and distress, upon 
reaching their destination, to learn that Johnnie 
had not been there, nor was there any suspicion 
of his having left home. 

Estelle looked into the doctor’s face with 
blanched cheeks. 

If he read her thoughts, he was too prudent 
to give utterance to his. 

“Mrs. Prebbely,” he said, “there’s no doubt but 
Johnnie is alive somewhere; and I will find him, 
if he is to be found, before I sleep. Just make 
yourself comfortable with your sister, and I will 
take Estelle with me. Weavill bring the boy 
over to you, or’—here the doctor checked him- 
self. 

As if on purpose to avoid seeing the woman’s 
distress, Dr. Jeffries, urging Estelle into his 
wagon, jumped in himself, and, putting his 
horse to its utmost speed, he retraced the road 
homeward. 

“Dr. Jeffries,” gasped Estelle, when she could 
venture to speak, “‘have you any idea where the 
child is?” ; 

“Yes,” said the doctor, with a fresh lash at 
the horse. 

‘So have J,” she said; and then all her restraint 
gave way, and she broke out into loud lamenta- 
tions. 

“He’s alive, Estelle, without doubt. I did 
hear a groan when I stood in the tunnel; but I 
little thought what it might be!” 

“You don’t know what I could tell you,” 
Estelle said, trying to choke down hersobs. “I 
found blood under the old beech tree, yesterday, 
that was not yet dry.” 

The doctor turned his face abruptly towards 
hers. He saw it all, then—the unaccountable 
tremor of the man, Blank, when they had gone 
to visit the tunnel—how he shook, and paled, 
and grasped at the jagged stones. It was the 
cowardly fear of the murderer that had forced 
him to flee. 

Not another word was spoken, until the doc- 
tor jerked his horse to a stand-still at the fore- 
man’s door. 

“Hollo, there! We want every man of you 
down to the tunnel, as quick as horses will 
carry you!” 

“We've all given up work two days ago. The 
truth is, doctor, we came to the conclusion 


” 





would not trust myself m there withhim. If 


| something was wrong.” 


you fancy you get glimpses through gates ajar. 


“Yes; we know all about that. Blank is 
crazy, and we are going to get him into the 
asylum; but—but there’s something worse than 
that,”—glancing uneasily toward Estelle. 

“O, make haste! Make HASTE! MAKE 
HASTE!” groaned the girl, wringing her hands, 
and rocking to and fro, ‘“He’s buried Johnnie 
in the mine!” 

The report of Johnnie’s burial spread like the 
wind. Willing hearts and hands toiled dili- 
gently, till the madman’s cruel work was un- 
done, and Johnnie was borne into the open air, 
more dead than alive. 

We will not dwell upon Estelle’s joy, or the 
widow’s gratitude. 

“The old tunnel had yielded her a treasure, 
after all,” the mother said, “and one, too, that 
all the gold and silver in the world would net 
purchase.” 

Mr. Blank was, after some days, found dead 
in the forest, and even those who had suffered 
most from his erratic wanderings, forgave him 
freely. 

Johnnie has grown up to manhood, but he 
conld not be persuaded to live upon the old farm. 
It has passed into the hands of strangers, and 
the curious may visit the tunnel any day, the 
entrance to which is rapidly being hidden by 
rank weeds and clambering vines. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GRANDFATHER AND HIS 
DARLING. 

“Put out your hand, grandpa, ahd feel the 
sunshine! Hold your cheek to the window and 
let the little breezes kiss you! There, is it nice? 
Isn’t it splendid?” 

“Ah, Fay, my darling! the sunshine and kiss- 
es are allin your own heart;” and the grand- 
father drew her to him, kissing her over and 
over again. Then relinquishing her, he sunk 
back, with a long sigh, into his seat. 

He was an old man—at least we call sueh old 
as have white hair and unsteady steps. I had 
been watching the varying expressions of his 
fine, dignified features, ever since taking my 
seat in the cars, and wondering why it was that 
all the subdued tenderness of manner was in 
sueh contrast to his strongly-marked features 
and powerful physique. When the little girl 
playfully took his face within her hands, turn- 
ing it to the window for the breezes to kiss, and 
I caught a glimpse of the lifeless eyes, the mys- 
tery was solved—the unfortunate man was stone 
blind. 

“What makes you sigh, grandpa? Aint I 
your little fairy? Aint J your sunshine? And 
can’t I kiss you better than the breezes?” 

The little girl twined her arms about the old 
man’s neck, and nestled her curls upon his 
shoulder. Her eyes were blue, and deep, and 
moist—just as the heavens look after a storm, 
when the clouds break away, little by little, and 


The features were all childlike and regular, with 
a pure pink and white complexion. There was 
no affectation in the endearments she was lav- 
ishing upon her grandfather, but the exquisite 
charm of simplicity and truthfulness. 

Then, somehow, I became sensible that this 
couple were not rich—that they were not even 
what is called well off; but there was a certain 
tidiness of dress and cultivation of manner, that 
indicated good breeding and refinement. 

There was a black ribbon er two fluttering 
around the little girl, and acrape band on the 
grandfather’s hat, that sent a chill creeping 
down into my heart, and made me exclaim, 
mentally, “Heaven forbid the poor child be an 
orphan!” 

“Ticket!” demanded the conductor, tapping 
the old gentleman on the shoulder. 

The grandfather fumbled in his vest pocket, 
while the conductor grew impatient. The fin- 
gers were stiff and trembling. 

The little girl thrust her hand into the pock- 
et, too, and a look of dismay passed over her 
face. 

“°Tisn’t here, grandpa. No.” Another search. 
“It’s somewhere else.” 

The old gentleman fumbled in one pocket af- 
ter another. 

“Take time,” said the conductor, more kindly. 
I will come back after collecting the other tick- 
ets.” 

As the conductor moved on, a man leaned 
forward. 

“Lost any thing?” he asked. 

“Yes, my ticket.” 

“Blind?” 

“Fes.” 

“Travelling alone?” 

“With my little granddaughter.” 

“[’ll speak to the conductor,” said the man, 





less yawn buttoning up his coat. Just then the 
cars stopped a ayside station, and the strap. 
ger disappeared altogether. 

“Found your ticket, sir?” again demandej 
the conductor, as the train moved forward, 
“It’s worse than that—my money has gone 
too!” cried the old man, with trembling Words 
and tears upon his lashes, his chin quivering 
in a manner painful to see. 

The conductor’s brows contracted. 

“Come, come, I’m used to this sort of thing, 
You must pay your fare, or leave the cars g 
the next station. We don’t mind such storig. 
we have too many of them.” ' 
“But you couldn’t think I would deceive you 
—an old man on the verge of the grave! [’p 
poor, but I’m honest. My poor daughter jy 
dead, and I sold all we had to take this deg 
child to the city, whereI hope to get into a 
asylum.” 

The tears upon the lashes gathered heaviney 
and fell upon the upturned face of the child 
who had clasped him with her frail, protecting 
arms, as they both stood up to speak with the 
conductor. 

The man turned away his eyes, and a blush 
of shame, or some emotion akin to it, passe 
over his face. 

“Tt’s hard, I know,” he said; “but it can’t by 
helped. Ihave such cases too often. Perhaps 
you'll find your ticket, yet, or your money, 
How much was it?” 

“Twenty dollars—only a trifle—but it was all 
we had in the world!” 

Twenty dollars! What a little barrier by 
tween poverty and actual want! 

The conductor looked down hesitatingly, and 
shuffled his tickets in an uneasy way. 

“ll give you a chance to look again,” he 
said, turning away. 

“God have mercy!” cried the blind man, sink- 
ing down upon his seat, as if his feet refused to 
support him. “It was hard enough before, bat 
it’s worse now—it’s worse now!” And be 
clasped his shaking hands and dropped his heal 
upon them in despair. 

“Then what will your little fairy do nov, 
grandpa?” asked the little girl. 

“Heaven knows, my pet. It doesn’t matte 
for the old man. He may as well die nowa 
ever—but you”——here his composure entirely 
gave way, and, clasping the little girl in his 
arms, they sobbed together. 

By this time more than one anxious eye was 
watching the movements of the afflicted strav- 
gers, but with the reserve and uncertainty whici 
travellers exercise toward each ether, no on 
came forward to assist them in their distress. 

Presently, a lady beckoned to the little girl, 
and placing her standing upon the seat besile 
her, bade her tell her story to the people. 

The little creature’s face grew troubled ani 
pale. The faded black ribbons fluttered among 
her flaxen curls, as, bursting into tears, she 
seized the ringlets in both hands, and endear 
ored to conceal her emotion. 

The lady, who was well-nigh as timid as the 
child, caught the little straw hat from the bee 
tiful head, and in a few words told the simple 
story of the blind man and his orphan grant 
daughter, as she had gathered it from their lips 

We do not know how it is so many complaia 
of “the cold world.” Human nature is muti 
the same everywhere, and, so far as our expet 
ence goes, is sympathetic and ready to respon 
to the calls of charity. Certainly it was 0 0 
the present instance; for, when the lady, dp 
ping a bill into the hat, passed it along througt 
the car, it came back te the bewildered old mat 
a harvest of bank notes. j 

But this was not enough. One good actdl 
inspires another. A noble-hearted gentlem 
took the little girl by the hand, and led lt 
through all the remaining cars, telling her 8” 
ry as they went. Some questioned the weepilit 
girl, but all contributed generously, and wht 
the little creature came back to the old ms 
and counted the money into his withered hans 
it is impossible to describe the pathos of tht 
scene. 

For a time his confusion prevented him fv 
comprehending how his deliverance came; but 
when his weakened intellect grew stronget, 
the truth became clear, he rose ‘up, folded 
little girl upon his breast, lifted his feeble} 
heavenward, still clasped across the child, 
raising his sightless eyes, returned thanks, fist 
to God, and then to the givers, for his unexpe* 
ed deliverance. 

By this time, our travellers had become obje* 
of interest to almost every person im the 
Little girls came, with offerings of fruit 
cake, and the lads, with a variety of gifts, "™ 
of which was more delicately offered than " 
of a loutish, freckled-faced boy, who pres 
a one-bladed, black-handled jack-knite, brol# 
















































| getting up, stretching his legs, and with a care- 
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at the point, and evidently a veteran whittler! 
Bat then, it was all he had to give, and he gaveit. 

What could the little girl do with the awkward 

sft? We wonder if girls are (as we have some- 
times thought) endowed with a tact peculiar to 
their sex! She opened the broken blade, select- 
edone of the handsomest of her flaxen curls, 
severed it from her head as she best could, with 
the rough edge, and dropped it into his hand. 

As it nestled down into his palm, the dull eyes 
of the lad lighted up with a new inspiration. 
Indeed; he didn’t look like the same boy at all, 
as he turned away, evidently leaving his heart 
pehind him. 

We must not neglect to say that the conductor 
fergot to ask for the tickets when he came round 
again, and that we saw a free pass exchanging 
hands, which would enable the old gentleman 
to reach the city unmolested. 

So many years had elapsed since I had tray- 
elled with the blind grandfather and his pet, 
and so many incidents and adventures had 
helped to obliterate the remembrance of the 
occurrence, that I had well nigh forgotten both, 
until reminded of the circumstances on entering 
adry-geods store to make some purchases for 
the young folks at home. 

The clerk, who was civil and attentive, as well- 
pred clerks ought to be, seemed to unobtrusively 
Jjook at me, with rather more than ordinary 
scrutiny. At length, he beckoned a well-dressed 
and exceedingly pretty young lady, to whom 
he spoke eagerly, both glancing toward me. 
By-and-by, the young lady came forward, blush- 
ing, and begged to know if she had the pleasure 
of addressing Mrs. Blank. 

The introduction accomplished, she asked if I 
had forgotten the young girl, travelling with 
ablind grandfather, who had been befriended, 
years previous. 

It was not difficult to recognize, in the beauti- 
ful blonde, the young creature that had so inter- 
ested me, years before. There were the same 
blue eyes, the winning smile, the pure pink and 
white complexion, the same gentle tenderness of 
manner. 

“I see you do not recognize my husband,” 
she said, after we had renewed our acquaint- 
ance, presenting the dry-goods clerk who had 
attended me. 

Why should I? He was a fine, florid, manly 
fellow, with a moustache, and a showy seal 
ring upon his finger, which was noticeable for 
covering a tress of flaxen hair. They were evi- 
dently a newly-married couple, and proud to be 
known as man and wife. 

“He’s the lad that gave me the jack-knife,”’ 
said the lady, relieving my embarassment. Then 
we all laughed, a merry, hearty laugh, that 
drifted the ice of formality all away from our 
hearts, P : 

“That wasn’t a bad investment, after all,” 
said the gentleman, “though it almost broke my 
heart at the time. That old knife and [had had 
many a good time together, and I was parting 
with my best friend when I gave it to her,” 
nodding fondly to his young wife. 

“He has tried often enough to exchange it for 
one with a pearl or inlaid handle,” cried the 
wife, “but I would not part with it for the 
world!” and I believed her. 

Of course, I inquired for the grandfather, 
and were gratified to learn that he was living 
and happy. 

“The asylum didn’t do him any good,” added 
thelady, with a sigh. “He is still stone-blind. 
But you must come and see him, for he will 
rememberyou as long as he recollects any thing.” 

It was a year—perhaps more—before I was 
able to see Mrs. Allendale in her own home, and 
‘during that time the old gentleman died, and a 
babe was born, and the young people continued 
to be prospered, Mr. Allendale having become 
one of the firm. 

AsI sat in the nursery, petting and admiring 
the little Fay, Mrs. Allendale gave me the out- 
lines of her history, from the time our acquaint- 
ance commenced in the cars. 

“When grandpa and I counted over our money 
alone, we found we had almost two hundred 
dollars. You cannot realize how rich we felt, 
nor how grateful, either. We fonnd a relative 
in the city, poor like eurselves, but willing to 
befriend us. The money was nearly all spent 
upon poor grandpa, but the doctors said, from 
the first, that he would never be made to see; 
but we were so anxious, they could not help 
trying to benefit him. As for myself, I was soon 
put to service, and managed to earn enough to 
clothe myself respectably.”” 

“But how did it happen you kept up your ac- 
quaintance with your husband?” ; 

“I found him in a store, where he was cash 
boy, and we remembered each other,” said Mrs. 


Allendale, smiling. “I think I should have 


knife, I thought he was the homeliest, most 
awkward fellow I ever saw; and he improved 
very slowly,” (still smiling.) 

“But you may well be proud of him now.” 
“O, yes;” and her whole face lighted; “there 
never was a nobler, more honorable, high-souled 
man in the world than my husband. He has 
been my friend from first to last. And then, he 
was so kind to my poor, dear grandfather! Why, 
I owe him every thing—every thing. I can’t be 
proud enough of him!” 

As I look up from my writing, I see little Fay 
Allendale trundled along in her baby-carriage, 
looking like a young princess. I gaze at her, 
and wonder if she will grow up, like many young 
ladies of the present day, to despise labor, to 
affect aristocratic birth, and to be ashamed of 
the early poverty of her parents! Or will she 
be brave enough to try to be useful, to lighten 
the burdens of the poor, to repay to the world 
the kindness her parents have gratefully received 
from it? 
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PLANTING A BOY. 


Dear little bright-eyed Willie, 
Always so full of glee, 

Always so very mischievous, 
The pride of our home is he. 


One bright summer day we found him 
Close by the garden wall, 

Standing so brave and dignified 
Beside a sunflower tall. 


His tiny feet he had covered 
With the moist and cooling sand; 
The stalk of the great, tall sunflower 
He grasped with his chubby hand. 


When he saw us standing near him, 
Gazing so wonderingly 

At his babyship, he greeted us 
With a merry shout of glee. 


We asked our darling what pleased him; 
He replied, with a face all aglow, 
“Mamma, I’m going to be a man; 
I’ve planted myself to grow.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE CHIEF AND THE CHECKER- 
BOARD. 

Our embryo frontier town experienced quite 
a sensation, when eight stalwart savages, con- 
spicuous in their red and white blankets, stalked 
down the main street, “single file.” ~ 
They were a formidable set of men, physically ; 
erect, broad-chested, muscular; while their stolid 
faces and lofty bearing proclaimed them original 
“Jords of the soil,” as different from the sorry 
specimens of the race sometimes seen in Eastern 
cities, as is the king of beasts, in his native for- 
ests, from the caged and cowed lion of the me- 
nagerie. 

What added, perhaps, to the interest attend- 
ing the advent of these strangers, were rumors 
of an Indian uprising. Recently, word had 
been brought that the whites near Spirit Lake, 
—a night’s ride from us on an Indian pony,— 
kept a cannon ready loaded, which the hostile 
Sioux, assembled to the number, as reported, of 
five or six hundred, with taunts and insults, 
dared them to use. 
Still, most of the settlers in our neighborhood 
had little fear of an outbreak, and were disposed 
to treat their dark-skinned visitors as human 
curiosities, or objects of charity. Indeed, some 
of the settlers’ wives were inclined, in the kind- 
ness of their womanly nature, to pet their bar- 
barous guests, granting them free access to 
their cabins, and bestowing on them many at- 
tentions. 
This was specially true of Mrs. Mather, wife 
of one of the town owners. She was a litely, 
blue-eyed little lady, fond of company, active on 
social occasions, hospitable and generous. She 
dwelt in one of the few “framed” houses in the 
place, and her pleasant kitchen was very at- 
tractive to her tawny callers. 
But if the whites gave benevolently to the In- 
dians, the latter did not by any means receive 
their gifts with humility. There was no touch 
of fawning orcrouching in theirmanner. They 
demanded, rather than begged, the articles given, 
and waxed so bold and exacting, that how to 
get rid of. without irritating them, became a 
serious question. 
It was no pleasant experience for a woman 
of the neighborhood to glance up from her 
work, and,see opposite her a grim savage, who 
had stolen quietly into the house, and helped 
himself to a seat. There he would sit, and, as 
soon as it pleased him, nod in an authoritative 
way towards some coveted object, as much as 
to say,— 
‘Hand that to me!” 
Fedting that, in this state of things, something 
might occur to cause a rupture between the un- 
easy settlers and the Indians, I obtained a prom- 
ise at the stores that no liquor should be sold 
the savages; and, to discourage them from re- 
maining in the vicinity, advised that the women 
keep their doors locked against them as far as 





known him anywhere; for, when he gave me the 


It was, however, difficult to keep out the wily 
red men. If a door was barred, they would try 
a window. If there was no ingress, silently and 
patiently as a statue, they would wait behind a 
tree, or a corner of the dwelling, till the inmates 
supposed them gone; then, if a door was opened, 
the skulking savages would glide in. 
One day, glancing from the hotel window, 
overlooking the house of Mrs. Mather, I saw 
their “hired man” standing at the gate, pale 
and agitated. Knowing that the Indians had 
been lurking about the house, I conjectured that 
some trouble had arisen with them. Hastening 
across, the young man said, in a low, frightened 
tone,— 
“The chief drew his knife on me just now!” 
“Where is he?” I asked. 
“In the house. You know,” hesaid, “that the 
Indians are eager to play checkers. When the 
chief first eame, he saw a checkerboard on the 
table, and signified a desire to play with Mrs. 
Mather. Several times she complied with his 
request; but, to put a stop to his coming, she 
gave him the board, and had another made for 
herself, which she keeps out of sight of the sav- 
age. But he has succeeded in getting into the 
house a number of times since, and persistenty 
asks,— 
“*Where checkerboard ?” 
“Then Mrs. Mather replies, ‘O, don’t you re- 
member [ gave it to you?” 
“He fixes his eye on her searchingly, and only 
answers,— 
“*Wherecheckerboard? Want to play check- 
ers.” 
“This morning, finding himself locked out, 
hearing me in the yard, he came and said,— 
“*Want go in house!’ 
“ ‘House shut,’ I replied. 
“Want play checkers,’ he returned. 
“I pretended not to hear. 
“Where checkerboard?’ he then inquired. 
“*What?’ said I. 
“‘*Where checkexboard ?’ he fiercely repeated. 
“T still acted as if I did not understand. 
“With a murderous leer, he put his hand 
under his blanket behind him, and, taking from 
its hiding place his scalping knife, looking me 
significantly in the face, stooped and drew with 
its keen point, on the plank walk, the squares 
of a checkerboard, reiterating slowly, and with 
pecultar emphasis,— 
““* Where checkerboard?’ 
“But Mrs. Mather, having seen the action, 
before I could reply, opened the back door, and 
invited the chief in.” 
He had scarcely finished his recital, when that 
lady appeared, and, beckoning to me, said,— 
“The chief is in the sitting-room, looking so 
ugly that I am afraid of him.” 
Entering the apartment, I found the savage 
sulkily seated in acorner. He was the smallest 
in stature of his company, and decidedly the 
ugliest. Cunning and cruelty were stamped 
upon his face, which was of a sickly yellow, and 
pox-pitted. 
“What shall I do?” softly asked the woman. 
It was plain that the Indian had taken offence, 
and was in no mood to be trifled with, and yet 
it would not do to yield wholly to him; so I said,— 
“Perhaps, you had better compromise by 
playing a game or two, but tell him frankly 
about the boards, and firmly state that you 
will not play again.” 
She brought out the new checkerboard, laid 
it upon a stand, and said, pleasantly and decid- 
edly,— 
“Chief, I gave you my checkerboard. We 
always keep one in the house, and I had this 
made. As a favor, and to please you, I will play 
a game, but it will be the last. 
understand ?” 
He did not reply, but sat up to the table, and 
began to arrange his “men.” Mrs. Mather fol- 
lowed his example. 
“Ts he a good player?” I whispered. 
“QO, the Indians excel in such things,—they 
devote so much time to them,” she answered. 
“He always beats me. It would not do for it to 
be otherwise. An Indian has so much pride 
about being beaten by a white person.” 
The matching of the parties was so unique 
that with real interest I watched the contest. 
During the leisure of youth, I acquired some 
skill in checkers; but study, and books, and 
many cares, had filled up the intervening years, 


knowledge returned. 


he grunted,— 
“White squaw heat Indian!” 





practicable, 


Does the chief 


to the exclusion of the idle pastime; but, as the 
game progressed, to my surprise, the forgotten 


The chief, sure of winning, made a careless 
“move.” Secretly touching his fair antagonist’s 
elbow to direct her hand, the Indian was van- 
quished. Looking up in blank astonishment, 


thought, he arose, gathered his blanket about 
him, and departed. He did not call at that 
house again,—whether because of the lady’s 
plainly spoken decision, or from chagrin at his 
ignominious defeat, we could not tell. 

C. H. PEARSON. 
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For the Companion. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCHOOL 
STUDIES. 

Discovery of the Specific Gravity of Metals. 
The proposition ongvhich is based a branch 
of hydrostatics, that a solid, plunged in a fluid, 
displaces a quantity of the fiuid equal to its 
bulk, was discovered by Archimedes, the most 
celebrated geometer and mechanician of anti- 
quity. 

He flourished under the reign of Hiero, king 
of Syracuse, himself a philosopher and mathe- 
matician. 

The circumstances that led to the discovery 
are interesting. 

King Hiero gave a certain, quantity of gold 
to an artisan, with which to make a crown, 
The man performed the work with skill, making 
a beautiful ornament for the king. 

A careful examination, however, disclosed the 
fact that the crown was somewhat lighter than 
the same quantity of pure metal was supposed 
te be, and the king was led to suspect that the 
artisan had used silver in his work, and had 
kept a part of the gold for himself. As he was 
unable to prove a fraud, he gave the crown to 
Archimedes to be examined, and instructed the 
philosopher to discover, if possible, some test by 
which it might be determined whether a piece 
of metal was pure or alloyed. 

Archimedes gave his attention to the subject, 
but, for a period, without success. Going into 
the bath-tub, one day, which chanced to be full 
of water, it occurred to him that the quantity of 
water that run over the edge of the tub must be 
equal to the bulk of his own body. 

He inferred, at once, that a certain weight of 
gold and a certain weight of silver would dis- 
place different quantities of water, and that this 
discovery would furnish the means of discover- 
ing the adulteration of metal. 

Leaping out of the bath, he ran through the 
streets of Syracuse, exclaiming,— 
“Eureka! Eureka! I have found it! 
found it!” 

Eureka is a Greek verb. The expression is 
associated with new discoveries, to this day. 
The most celebrated of the mathematical dis- 
coveries of Archimedes are those on the ratio of 
the sphere and cylinder, and on the ratio of the 
circumference to a diameter. The most impor- 
tant of his mechanical discoveries is an instru- 
ment for raising water, known as the Archime- 
dean Screw. 

Archimedes, in his old age, turned his philo- 
sophical acquirements against the Roman army 
under Marcellus, which waged war with Syra- 
cuse. He is said to have burned the Romaa 
ships, by concentrating upon them the sun’s 
rays, by means of powerful mirrors. 

He requested that a sphere and a cylinder 
might be inscribed upon his tombstone, to indi- 
cate his pursuits in life. He was killed by the 
Romans, during the war against his native city, 
but the Roman General ordered that he should 
be buried with the respect due to a philosopher, 
and that his tombstone should be inscribed as 
he had requested. Hedied about the year 212 B.C. 
Cicero mentions that he visited the tomb of 
Archimedes, and found it overgtown with weeds. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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THE LITTLE BOTTLE-HOLDER. 

The following describes, most touchingly, one 
of the sad conditions of intemperance, too fre- 
quently realized. .‘'A few dayg since,” says one 
of our exchanges, “a gentleman from one of our 
Eastern cities entered a railway car, and seon 
after he was seated he saw a well-dressed 
stranger enter, accompanied by his little son, 
a child about five years old. The father was 
evidently under the influence of liquor, and the 
little boy was carrying a bottle of rum. The 
father soon fell into the stupid, heavy slumber 
of the inebriate, and slept some three hours. 

“The little boy, in the meantime, held the 
bottle that had been placed in his care, until, 
overcome by weariness, he, too, fell asleep, 
when some benevolent person relieved him of 
his burden by tossing it out of the window. 

“Both slept on; but at last the father awoke 
and began to look about him for the bottle. Of 
course the scarch was in vain; but he manifest- 
ed no anger towards the child. On the contra- 
ry, he took from his own pocket a package of 
candy and gave of it to his little son, and to 
other children near him, 





And, remaining a moment, as if lost in 


“It was not in the father’s heart naturally to 
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destroy the happiness of his child; it was only 
when under the influence of the demon of the 
enp that he could forget the duties of a father, 
and darken all the life of those dear to him.” 


ae 
FROM BOSTON TO ENGLAND. 
Letter No. 3, 
On Board the Steamer. 

Every morning I drank my cup of ginger tea 
religiously, and valiantly fought to conquer that 
pest of ocean travel, scasickness. After an hour 
in the fresh air, I was reafly for a book, a little 
breakfast, a drowsy lookout upon the long 
white wake left by the steamer, or a chat with 
Lilly. ~ 
Sometimes the gentlemen joined in playing 
shovel-board, along the gangways of the main 
deck. The game is something like quoits, and 
the effect was peculiarly brilliant, the sun shin- 
ing on the wet, sloping side of the deck, cap- 
streamers blowing, bright eyes watching, men 
staggering as they ran, and cheering as the 
ship pitched every thing out of place, the blue, 
sparkling sea spinning high, outside, and send- 
ing its spray into everybody’s face. 

There were long evenings in the cabin, enliv- 
ened with songs, and speeches, and recitations, 
and, sometimes, flashes of unexpected genius. 
Even Lilly sang a little song, in a voice of won- 
derful melody, and her father looked so pleased, 
and proud of her! That was when we had been 
on ship-board seven days, and were looking 
forward, with joyful anticipations, to landing 
soon, upon the famous shores of the Old World. 

A Storm Brewing. 

I thanked her, and kissed her, for the pleasure 
she had given me, and we sat down together, 
when, suddenly, the wind began to howl, and 
something like a human hand, it seemed to me, 
struck the window near where we were, with a 
great crash. Ina few moments, father came to 
me. 

“There’s a storm brewing,” he said, “and 
these girls had better go to their state-rooms.” 

We started not a moment too soon. Outside 
the saloon, fieree blasts seemed smiting each 
other, like giant wrestlers, unseen, and almost 
took away my breath. 





Trouble in the State-room. 

Tlow we managed to get down the stairs, I 
clinging to father, and he to the rails, I scarcely 
know. The trunks in the narrow passage were 
all travelling on their own account. One huge, 
briss-bound box seemed to take a malicious 
pleasurein beating against the side of a poor 
little forlorn hair trunk, that meekly bore the 
infliction, till, just as we came up to them, the 
latter took swift and sudden vengeance, by leap- 
ing up completely on the great trunk’s back, and 
there pounding and belaboring it with apparent 
gusto. My sympathies were with the weaker 
party, and, though we had much ado in getting 
hy them, I could not help laughing heartily. 





Poor mamma wis sitting up in her berth, with 
a rucful, woe-begone countenance. 

“What can be the matter?” she asked. 

“Only a bit of a storm, my dear.” 

“Well, somebody left the pitcher out, and it 
is smashed to atoms,” she continued; “the gob- 
lets are broken, my looking-glass is under my 
berth, your dressing-case jumped out of its cor- 
ner, and is lying about loose. I think the or- 
anges are all down there, too.” 

They appeared to be, for I trod on one, and 
came near falling. With a dexterous move- 
ment, papa swung me to the sofa, and, with no 
effort at all, a coming wave swung me back 
again; so, there I was, on the floor, washing 
about with the oranges. 

As our Bridget used to say, “I’ve a wonderful 
temper,” and kept my good-nature while papa 
fished me out, weak with tears and laughter, 
and managed, with the aid of a shawl, to bol- 
ster me mp, while he called for the steward, 

Jlapless effort. A dozen male, and as many 
feminine voices were making piteous appeals to 





the same functionary, and the poor fellows were 
too busy with dancing baggage and inpouring 
water, even to reply. 

“My dear, this is dreadful,”’ said mamma, as 
my father steadied himself by the sides of the 
berth, and the ship careened over, over, till I 
held my breath, for fear she would never right 
again. 

“Yes; but we are driving through, bravely,” 
was his reply. 

Midnight, and Confusion. 

I sat where I could get glimpses into the dark- 
ness, and, though the night was pitch dark, I 
was startled by great sheets of fire, apparently, 
that seemed, every now and then, to cover the 
ocean. Papa said he had often seen the same 
phenomenon in storms, but never so bright as 
then. 

Midnight came on, and the racket grew worse. 
Whistles, thumping of heavy bodies, the hoarse 
cries and tramps of the men, the almost human 
shriek of the wind, the heavy dash of the waves 
against the sides of the ship, the whiz and 
whirl of the screw, as that part of the steamer 
was lifted bodily out of the water, the thunder 
of the machinery, and groaning and creaking of 
the timbers, filled me with a nameless horror. 
Never did I fully know, before, what longing for 
the morning meant; and when, at last, came that 
dull, gray streak, that no storm can hinder, I 
watched, breathlessly, for another, and another, 
pit: ing the hard-worked men, tramping over- 
head. 

A Call from the Stewardess. 

By six, came the stewardess, and ginger tea. 
Both were hailed as blessings. Mrs. Hepson 
was serene. Nota ribbon of that wonderful cap 
was disturbed. 

“It ave been a ’ard blow, ruther,” she said, 
coolly, in reply to my frantic exclamation; “‘my 
poor ladies suffered considerable, but, thank 
’eaven, the wust is hover.” 

“A hard blow!’ I cried, indignantly, “it was 
atempest! A perfect hurricane!” 

“Well, it do look like, ’ere,” she said, coolly. 
“T’ll send the steward, and you had better come 
into the ladies’ cabin, and git warm.” 

So I gave her the key of my trunk, to find 
some dry clothes, and polkaed my way to the 
forward saloon, over trunks and miscellaneous 
objects that were piled in the passage. 

Lilly. 

Lilly had been rather better off. Her father 
had kept her up in the saloon, but the fright 
and fatigue had been too much for her, and she 
was very ill. That day, the captain told me 
that we had been touched by the edge of a cy- 
clone, one of the most fearful storms known to 
ocean latitudes, but that he hoped, by this time, 
we had ploughed our way out of it. 

“Tf that was a touch,” said I, “what if we had 
been in the middle of it?” 

He grew serious, as he said, looking away,— 

“God knows.” 

The ship labored all day. Lilly could see no 
one. The surgeon went down frequently, and 
the passengers looked grave. They had all be- 
come interested in that delicate, beautiful crea- 
ture, whose clear, sweet smile had won their 
hearts. Lord Harden walked by her father’s 
side, and spoke of her with much feeling. Later 
in the day, she sent for me. When I met her, 
she stretched out her thin hand. 

“I did so want to see the lark,”’ she said, then 
stopped a moment, “and the little gray lintie, 
of Scotland, that Christopher North wrote 
about.” Her pretty mouth was grieving, and 
her eyes shining with tears. 

“And you will, darling,” I said, kissing her. 

“No, [don’t think I shall; and, some way, I 
don’t feel as bad as I did about it. I shall see 
things much more beautiful, you know, where 
Cam going. Of course, I cry like a child, some- 
times, when I think of my father, and my dear, 
dear brother; but then, mamma is waiting for 
me, and that’s pleasant, you know. I never 
thought I should live very long—but—if I could 
be spared to see Italy” —and her large eyes had 
a strange, yearning, far-off look. 

“But then, I won’t complain,” she added, 
charmingly ; “it will be better to see the beauties 
of another world, than the wonderful works 
even of Michael Angelo or Titian, don’t you 
think so? Would you like my little sketch- 
book ?” she asked, in a lower voice. 

I felt more rebellious than pitiful, but I could 
not speak. 

“I think I am tired of trying to live,” she said, 
afterwards, with a plaintive smile. “It is better 


“Yes,” she said, very softly; “I may.” 

I took her pictures, and slowly went out, re- 
membcring what old Scotch Ann had said, when 
I told her my joyous anticipations of going to 
England. 

“Don’t be too bonny, lassie; there’s aye a drap 
o’ bitter in every cup o’ sweet.” 








Lilly’s possible death was more than a drop 
of bitter, but I saw, then, that there was no such 
thing as unalloyed delight, and accepted the 
lesson. 

Three days after—the coast in sight, and Lilly 


still fading. My mother had suffered so much 
that papa concluded to embark at Queenstown. 
By the way, here is a little song papa wrote for 
me: 

The Emigrant’s Dream. 


I dreamed I sailed in Queenstown Bay; 
Mother, go, fetch my crimson cloak. 
But, O, it was a tender day, 
When the sun through the blue-gray heavens broke, 
The green banks smiled to the water’s edge, 
And the dimpling breezes curled the deep, 
And I smelt the cool smell of the sedge, 
In the little brook that I used to leap. 


O, mother, go, fetch my cloak to me; 
I cannot stay in this fevered bed; 
Take me from here, to the wide, wide sea; 
It would soothe the ache in my throbbing head; 
They'd give me passage in some brave ship, 
Sailing straight to old Queenstown Bay, 
If a drop of its waters wet my lip, 
It would wash this terrible thirst away. 


And John is waiting on shore for me,— 

O, mother! hark to the water’s leap! 
My heart is laughing with joy to see 

he long, white wake of the sounding deep. 

I feel the thrill of the rocking ships, 

The cool, wet touch of the wild sea air; 
The spray blows in on my crusted lips, 

And scatters its white pearls in my hair. 


I'll sleep, now, darlint—but waken me 

As soon as we anchor in Queenstown Bay. 
It’s almost crazy I am, to see 

The red sun shine, as it shone that day; 

*Twas only the glamour of dreams, 1 know,— 

There’s John! and see, there’s the green, green sod, 
And this is old Queenstown Bay—I go! 

And she smiled, and slept in the arms of God. 

Into Queenstown Bay. 

It was gray and foggy, as we steamed into the 
bay. The wide stretches of green, with quaint 
shot-towers, and brown headlands, here and 
there, absorbed all my attention. Presently, a 
bit of sunshine streamed through the ragged 
edges of the clouds, and then I saw, fully, the 
emerald beauty of Ireland, the loveliest green 
that God ever spread over field and shore. 

I had taken my leave of Lilly, the night be-' 
fore. Her father had decided to go on to Liver- 
pool, as she was too ill to be moved. Presently, 
the little dirty tug came in sight, with her com- 
plement of rough Irishmen. Rough, I said,— 
only on the outside. I wish you could have 
seen how carefully they looked out for the com- 
fort of the ladies, and how full of a rude and 
chivalrous tenderness they were, towards those 
who were yet sick. 

And we were steaming away from Lilly. I 
leaned my head on my father’s shoulder, at the 
thought, and cried a little; but, presently, he 
called my attention to the busy wharf, and the 
people there, wild with delight at the prospect of 
seeing friends. ALICE. 


a ee - 
LAZINESS OVERCOME. 

In this wide awake age, it won’t do for any- 
body to be lazy. If one hopes to make his way 
in the world, he must be up betimes, and put 
brain and energy into his work. It is unfortu- 
nate to be of indolent temperament, but, if one 
is resolute, he can overcome a natural laziness, 
and conquer success. 

Thomas Arnold, the famous teacher at Rugby, 
in England, was a wonderful worker, accom- 
plishing more than two common men. He was 
so devoted to his school, both in and out of 
school hours, that he might have been excused 





to give up the struggle. I am happicr—just as 
if I was lying still, in His arms. 
“See, this is my little portfolio. 
whether I get better or not. 
dearly.” 
“But you will get better—you must—and be 
strong and healthy yet.” 


It is yours, 
I love you very 


from literary or publiclabors. But his diligence 
was unwearied. His studies covered a wider 
range than many scholars who have no active 
| duties; his works in the languages and in his- 
| tory were numerous and valuable; and his in- 
terest in public affairs was greater and his knowl- 
edge more exact than that of most statesmen. 








== 
Stitutionally lazy. His parents were troubled 
by his indolence as a child, though he had, as q 
boy, a firmness of purpose which made up, in 
part, for want of activity. But as he grew olg. 
er, and saw what was needed to succeed in the 
world, he determined to get a victory over his 
naturallaziness. Noconqueror ever won amore 
complete triumph. There was no trace in mig. 
dle or in later life of his early indolence, except 
a slight reluctance to leave a comfortable bed jn 
the morning. To the very last it cost an effort 
to rise early. ; 

With such an example before them, no indo- 
lent people need despair of overcoming natural 
habit by resolute effort. 
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For the Companion. 
A PINCH OF SALT. 
By Mrs. Helen 0. Weeks. 

“Petroleum is responsible for this,” said the 
friend at whose cheerful table we were taking 
our first breakfast, and pointing, as he spoke, 
to the snow-white salt in the salt cellar near 
him. “This is what came of the oil fever.” 

“How so?” I asked, at once, just as you are 
probably doing. 

“The people about here bored in all directions 
for oil, so soon as they heard of the Pennsylya- 
nia excitement,” he answered; “and of course 
they bored in vain, for there are no indications 
of oil anywhere near us. 

“One man, more sanguine than the rest, went 
to immense expense, in having an artesian well 
sunk, and the men labored on his farm tilla 
depth of seven hundred feet had been reached. 

“The steady-going Oh‘o farmers, who had not 
been bitten so seyerely as he, gave him no peace, 
and the well was known throughout the town 
as ‘Smith’s folly.’ 

“Weary of paying out money to no purpose, 
the maf decided to give up the boring, and 
started over to the well one morning, determined 
to discharge his men. A column of something 
spouting high in air met his eyes as he drew 
nearer, and, sure that oil had been struck and 
his fortune was made, he ran, shouting and 
waving his hat, toward the well. 

“You'd better not holler just yet awhile, 
said one of his men, coming toward him with 
a cup. ‘It’s nothing but salt water; no oil 
about it.’ 

“Smith refused to believe until he had tasted, 
and then, utterly disappointed and disheartened, 
ordered off the men, and went home, convinced 
that he was ruined. Luckily he had a son with 
more brains than himself, who tested the spring, 
found the quantity thrown up per hour, and, 
seeing the road to fortune here, quite as surely 
as in oil, put-up some salt works, and to-day is 
one of the richest men in the county. We'll 
ride over this morning, for I want some for the 
table.” 

An hour later we were riding over the ridge 
of hills separating the towns of Salem and New 
Lisbon, and looking, as we rode, at the indica- 
tions of mineral wealth in all directions. 

Smooth lumps of iron, some large as one’s 
fist, others the size of an egg, lay about, and 
the smoke from the furnaces, where this “Kid- 
ney ore,” as it is called, is smelted, rose froma 
neighboring hillside. 

Coal lies in many places so near the surface 
of the ground, that each land owner digs it as 
he would potatoes, or, if he prefers, pays five 
cents per bushel, and has it furnished from the 
shaft. ° 

Crossing a stream, whose reddish tinge showed 
the presence of iron, we drove up to a low wood- 
en building, where a pleasant-faced man met us, 
and finding we wanted to see the works, at once 
volunteered as guide. 

“There’s nothing to’em, though,” he said. 
“There’s just a steam pump. The steam’s made 
by the same fire that heats the vats, and that 
pumps up now about forty gallons a minute; 
maybe a bit less. Want to taste it?” and hold- 
ing a tin cup under a feed pipe, he gave us ina 
moment some of the most intensely salt water I 
ever tasted. 

“The pump just keeps those tanks full,” he 
went on, pointing to two huge tanks at one side, 
“and we draw off from them into the pans as 
it’s needed. Round here’s where we do the first 
boiling;” and he led the way to the other side. 
Here were several long iron pans, each holding 
two or three hogsheads, and a brownish water 
boiling steadily in them. 

“We boil the water twelve hours,” said the 
man, “and then run it off into these lower vats. 

We keep it standing in ’em twelve hours longer, 
and to cach vat allow about two pounds of 
slacked lime; two pounds to a pail of water. 
This sends the iron and all the dirt to the bot 
tom inakind of red mud. Then we draw off 
the clear water for the last boiling, That’s go 





The strangest fact of all is, that he was con- 


ing on up above, a bit.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








We followed the man to another furnace, over 
which two pans were boiling. The steam rose 
in dense clouds, and every now and then a man, 
armed with a long wooden hoe, stirred up the 
salt from the bottom, where it would be likely 
to scorch and injure the pan if left. 

For the first two or three hours of boiling, no 
saltferms. Then shining flakes of it rise to the 
top, and within another hour begin to settle to 
the bottom. The crystallization becomes rapid 
then, and if coarse salt only is required, it is 
shovelled out as soon as formed. 

Long boiling makes it finer; but the usual 
jength of time for common salt is about eight 
hours. 

While hot it is almost bitter, but in cooling, 
this acrid taste passes away. Once thoroughly 
cool, it is wheeled into the receiving-room, 
where we saw ton after ton of the snow white 
mass. 

The great scales used in weighing it are soon 
rusted by the dampness, and grow so unreliable, 
that new ones are required almost every year. 

Salt is made in the same manner at Syracuse, 
in New York, and several other places; but 
there is no place where the spring is quite so 
pure, and so highly charged with salt, as at New 
Lisbon. 

Aday or two later we tried an old game, 
which Willie, the oldest boy, declared “dread- 
fully useful, but rather nice, after all.” 

To each person at the table was given the his- 
tory of some article of food upon it. Willie, for 
instance, had sugar; John, the nutmeg in the 
apple pie; Millie, the raisins, and Annie, the al- 
monds of dessert, and so on, with the rest of us. 
When we next appeared, each one gave a full 
account of all he or she had been able to learn, 
or if ignorant, paid a forfeit. ; 

To-day I have posted you on salt, so that if 
you have read this carefully, you may, by-and- 
by, astonish your fathers and mothers, by tell- 
ing them something they before knew little or 
nothing about. Try it. 
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THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

The fifteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States is intended to secure politi- 
cal equality. It is one of the necessary conse- 
quences of the change produced in the country 
by the occurrence of the secession war. 

That war had the effect of abolishing slavery, 
whereby about a million of male slaves have 
been converted into men,—free men, not -freed- 
men, Which is another thing, altogether. 

“A man’s a man for a’ that,” suys Burns, 
meaning that manhood and manliness do not 
depend upon a man’s position or his possess- 
ions. This is true enough, the poorest men oft- 
en being the most virtuous members of the com- 
munity in which they live. 

But in this country a man hardly can be con- 
sidered a man, in the full meaning of the word, 
who is not a voter. The right to vote has been 
extended so far, that when a man does not pos- 
sess it the inference is that he is not fit to have 
it. This inference may be wrongly drawn, but 
itis drawn, nevertheless. 

When the slaves obtained their freedom, it 
was determined that the men among them should 
be made voters,—first, because it was necessary 
that they should have the power of defending 
themselves, which would best be done by giving 
them the power that comes from possession of 
the suffrage, and thus having a part in making 
the laws; and secondly, because so large a body 
of men in an inferior and discontented cqndition 
would be a “dangerous class” in the Union. 

Accordingly, wherever the general govern- 
ment had the power to make colored men vot- 
es,it made them voters; and for some years 
such men, who were slaves but yesterday, have 
been voting at important elections, in the South- 
em States. It is but fair to them to add, that 
they have behaved well as voters, and justified 
the action of those who conferred the suffrage 
upon them. 

But while the national government, in virtue 
of the fact that it could dictate to the conquered 
rebel States, conferred the suffrage on colored 
men in those States, there were States in which 
its power could not be felt,—States that had not 
rebelled, and with which it had no right to in- 
terfere, 

Among these States were Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and Delaware, old slaveholding States, in 
Which thousands of slaves had been made free 
my but who could not vote under the locat 

W. 

Then there were many Northern States, in 
Which there were not a few colored men who 
Were not voters, and in which the people coukl 
Rot be induced to allow them to vote. The most 
Prominent of these States were New York, Penn- 
fylvania, Ohio, and Connecticut. 

To meet this difficulty, and to convince the 








Southern States that the loyal States were sin- 
cere in their legislation concerning colored men, 
it became absolutely necessary to place in the 
national Constitution an article which should 
secure to them all the rights of citizenship as 
they are understood in this country, and which 
here include the suffrage as fully for the poorest 
man as for the most wealthy of his neighbors. 

To this end, the fifteenth amendment of the 
national Constitution was proposed, by which 
equality before the law will be secured for all 
men, without distinction of color or race. 

Incorporated into the national Constitution, 
and becoming part of the organic law of the re- 
public, this amendment will be of binding force 
on all the States, no matter what their own laws 
may be about voting. 

In another article we shall explain the man- 
ner in which amendments of the Constitution 
are made, and give the names of the States that 
have ratified the fifteenth amendment. 


—— - + 
POCAHONTAS. 


The children of the next century will have a 
hard time of it, for there will be no romance left 
in history, if the sharp-scenting critics keep at 
their work much longer. These critics try to 
prove that William Tell never shot the apple, 
and Gellert’s hound never killed the wolf; and 
having settled, a few years ago, that Pocahon- 
tas never saved.Capt. John Smith, they are now 
trying to prove that she was neither beautiful 
nor accomplished, but only an ignorant and 
savage Indian. What will children care for his- 
tory, if all its most charming stories turn out 
to be fictions? 

Mr. E. Neill, United States Consul at Dublin, 
has recently published a little work on Pocahon 
tas, for which John Randolph would have chal- 
lenged him, if he were still living. Randolph 
was proud of his deseent from Pocahontas, as 
an Indian queen, and thought it as honorable 
as a title to English nobility. But Mr. Neill 
says she was no queen or princess at all. Her 
father, Powhattan, was a common chief, of a sin- 
gle tribe, well disposed to the English. His 
daughter Pocahontas, like the rest of the Indian 
girls, went naked till she was twelve years old, 
and was a bold and harum-scarum girl, full of 
wild pranks. She used to come often to the fort, 
when eleven or twelve years old, ‘“‘get the boys 
forth with her into the market-place, and make 
them wheele, falling on with their hands, turn- 
ing up their heels upward, whome she would 
follow and wheele so herself, naked as she was, 
all the fort over.” Randolph would have been 
struck dumb with horror, at the idea of relation- 
ship to such a wild Arab as this. 

But Mr. Neill goes farther. He says the story 
about Pocahontas saving Capt. John Smith is 
all moonshine, invented by the captain some 
years after her death and her father’s, when he 
thought it would not be contradicted. She had 
produced a sensation in England, by her visit, 
and he thought it would give new eclat to his 
sinking fortunes to forge this bit of romance. 

The marriage of Pocahontas to Mr. Rolfe was 
never an interesting event, but Mr. Neill makes 
it humiliating, as well as prosaic. The girl was 
kidnapped, at fifteen, by a daring Capt. Argall, 
to be held as a hostage against the evil designs 
of Powhattan. Mr. John Rolfe suggested to the 
Governor, Sir Thomas Dale, that by his mar- 
riage with Pocahontas, “one of rude education, 
manners barbarous, and cursed generation,” 
(so writes Ralph Hamor, Secretary of the colo- 
ny) he might win back Powhattan’s favor to the 
colony. The Governor approved the plan, and 
Powhattan, who had just sold another daugh- 
ter for two bushels of beads, gave a cordial as- 
sent. Rolfe had an eye to his own advantage, 
and thought himself tolerably sure of a large 
share of the lands of Powhattan, but this ambi- 
tion was restrained by the Governor, who would 
allow no such favors. 

Disappointed in this direction, Rolfe went to 
England with his Indian wife, and succeeded in 
attracting general attention there. Pocahontas 
passed for an Indian princess, daughter of “the 
mighty Prince Powhattan, emperor of Virgin- 
ia.” She was feted at court, and by many of 
the nobility, and Mr. Rolfe was great for a time 
in her shadow. But she remained in England 
only afew months, and was returning to Vir- 
ginia, when she suddenly sickened and died at 
Gravesend, May 21, 1816, at the early age of 
eighteen. She left one son, and through him 
the Randolph and other eminent Virginia fami- 
lies trace their descent from this unfortunate 
Indian girl. 





NURSERY ANTIQUITIES, 

“Sing a Song of Sixpence” is as old as the 
sixteenth century. “Three Blind Mice” is found 
in a music book, dated 1609. “The Frog and 
the Mouse” was licensed in 1850, “Three Chil- 





dren Sliding on the Ice” dates from 1683. ‘“Lon- | 
don Bridge is Broken Down’ is of unfathomed | 
antiquity. “Girls and Boys, come out to Play” | 
is certainly as old as the reign of Charles II. | 


“Mother Goose’s Melodies,” however, the 
most popular of them all, are an American in- 
vention of the last century, and named first from 
Miss Goose, an enterprising lady bookseller. | 
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FRIGHTENED PILOTS, 

Pilots, who are accustomed to face terrible 
storms without thought of fear, are not always 
proof against cowardice. Unknown dangers 
may frighten them as easily as they do people of 
less courage. Here is an amusing instance: 


An amusing incident occurred at Portland on 
the occasion of the reception of the Peabody fu- 
neral fleet. Snow and sleet had fallen the day 
before, followed by rain during the night. In 
the morning the double-turreted monitors Ter- 
ror and Miantonomoh presented a beautiful ap- 
pearance under the rays of the sun. 

Ice had formed two inches thick on the stays, 
guards, flag-staffs, hurricane decks, turrets and 
chains; icicles were pendent from the eight 
thousand square feet of gratings which form the 
hurricane-deck. At the first fire of the heavily 
charged fifteen-inch guns the whole mass of ice 
came down with a crash upon the heads of the 
officers and men. 

The windows in the pilot-houses breaking at 
the same time frightened the Portland pilots so 
badly that they sprang from the pilot-houses to 
the guys, slid down about forty feet to the decks, 
and took to their boats under the impression 
that the monitors were sinking. 
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THE PATRIARCHAL ROOSTER. 
We fear the old hen in the following accoufit 
was an advocate of “woman’s rights.” Sce 
what a hard time of it the husband and father 
had with his deserted family, and how ill-be- 
haved they grew up: 





We once had a rooster that was a great favor- 
ite with us. He was very odd-looking. His 
comb was forked, and stuck out on each side 
like a pair of horns. 

There was a hen who had nine black chickens, 
all with top-knots on their heads, and one of 
them had the prettiest big white waterfall you 
ever saw. Now, this old hen left her chickens 
to take care of themselves; and Billy, the roost- 
er, thought they were too young to be left un- 
protected. So at night he would call them up 
to the perch beside him, four on one side, and 
five on the other, and then would spread his 
wings as far as he could, and cover them, as 
their mother should have done. 

Poor old Billy! The cares of a numerous 
family became at last too much for him; and, 
when his sons grew up rude, unruly and quar- 
relsome, in despair he lay down and died! 


——\_+op>——_——. 
IS YOUR COMPANION PAID FOR? 

If not, oblige the Publishers by forwarding 
the subscription price as early as possible. 

All subscribers who pay for their papers be- 
fore MARcH 31, 1870, can receive them for $1 50 
per copy. 

After that date we shall be obliged to charge 
the full price of $1 75, on each unpaid subscrip- 
tion. 

The date printed against your name on the 
margin of your paper shows to what time you 
have paid. 
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ON HIS DIGNITY. 

Strollers who call at your door and beg aid 
in the shape of ‘‘a few cents to keep them from 
starving,” are apt to be the ones whese thirst is 
stronger than their hunger: 


A hard looking subject, desperately dilapi- 
dated, called at a house in Prospect, near East 
Haverhill Street, Lawrence, Mass., a few days 
ago, and demanded money. The lady of the 
house knew better than to give him that, as it 
would speedily have been converted into whis- 
key, but told him he could have something to 
eat, if he desired. The sufferer hesitated, and 
then grumblingly assented. He was comforta- 
bly seated, and some meat, mince pie, apples 
and grapes were set before him. A knife was 
handed out also. In the hurry it happened to 
be.one that had not been thoroughly cleaned. 
The fellow drew himself up with great majesty, 
and in a tone of command issued the mandate, 
“Clean the rust from it.” The housekeeper 
laughed,. whereat the gentleman marched off 
with great dignity, leaving the food behind. 
He really wanted it no more than a horse needs 
a lace handkerchief. 
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A, BEAUTIFUL SPIRIT, 
Says thé ‘Bright Side: 


A boy lives near us whom we call good-na- 
tured. 

By an unfortunate accident his feet were 
crushed so badly that the doctor had to cut 
them off at the ankle. His friends were stand- 
ing round his bed, some of them weeping out of 
sympathy with him, when he said, “Father, I 
shall now have to go stubbing it through the 
world, won’t I? But then you know [ shall 
never be troubled with corns on my feet!” 


What a jewel is good nature! And it never 
appears so beautiful as when suffering trans- 








forms it into resignation. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
2. 


Three apples were to be divided amonggpwo fathers 
and two sons; each person received an apple. How 
was it? 

2. 


My Jirst is in peace, but not in war. 

My second is in chin, but not in jaw. 

My third is in water, but not in land. 

My fourth is in ink, but not in stand. 

My ji/vth is in strife, but not in peace. 

My sixth is in turkey, but not in geese. 
My seventh is in small, but not in large. 
My eighth is in barque, and also in barge. 
My nsnth is in friends but not in foe, 


My whole is loved by all, [know. ¥. A. H. 





WiLLy Wisp. 


4. 


NINETEEN BURIED STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


The following puzzle, from a frien in Indiana, isa 
particularly ingenious one. We commend it to the 
attention of all our students of geography. 

Dear Friend,—I must first beg your pardon, for 
about writing I have been remiss. Our incessant 
home duties have compelled me to forego not only 
my obligations to you but also to others, My hus- 
band, myself and baby Mary, landed here at our 
prairie home just four weeks ago. We should have 
arrived sooner, but our train failed to connect. I cut 
my own stove wood part of the time, and when John 
is putting in fence posts I often shovel the dirt to fill 
in. O, I support “Women’s Rights’? with a ven- 
geance, and, like every other female Radical, a-k an 
extension of privilege. 

7 the way, can you tell me how to rid a houre of 
bedbugs? When the “chill and fever’? months roll 
round, even the ague will not exasperate me as bed- 
bugs will. I had the pleasure of entertaining an In- 
dian, a few days ago. I had left my washing to no- 
tice the baby a moment, when he came to the door 
and asked for bread. I cut a huge slice'and gave it 
tohim. Seeing a coffee pot of “Old lio’ warming 
on the stove, he took a hearty swig fromit. As he 
wore a medal of the Virgin, l am of the opinion he 
belonged to the Catholic faith. Some of the Indians 
are rather troublesome, as they evade law, are thiev- 
ish and dirty. Mule meat, which, it is true, gave 
Fremont a national reputation years ago, is their fa- 
vorite dish. But I see John coming home from the 
timber—not sturdy oaks, gray with age, or giant tu- 
lip trees, as you have, however. ‘Well, Jennie, l am 
tired,” John says, ‘and my back aches as if it was 
broken. Tuck your writing away and get me some 
supper.”’ So good-by, 

I remain ever your ones, 


5. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 

My 16, 14, 8, 6 is an insect. 

My 12, 7, 2, 11 is one of the United States. 

My 10, 3, 9, 1 we do every morning or ought to do. 

My 4, 5, 13, 6 children do not like todo when an- 

ticipating a pleasure. 

My whole is a part of one of sangeet poems. 

UIBBIR. 


ENNIK,. 


Conundrums. 


When Pascal ran a race, how did he differ from a 
horse that threw his rider? The one was a racing 
Pascal, the other a pacing rascal. 

blind man went into a China store and purchased 
two articles that enabled him to see. What were 
they? He bought a cup and saucer, (saw, sir) 

When cherries are ripe where do the birds go? To 
Peckham, (peck ’em.) 

What is that which is often brought on the table, 
always cut, and never eaten? Cut glass. 

What is the form of an escaped parrot? A polly- 

one. 
° What is better than a promising young man? A 
paying one. 
yhat tent would it be well if we could all dwell 
in? Con-tent. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The Key to the Riddle, 
Now to unlock my riddle here’s the key. 
There was a man whose sons were only three; 
He was a preacher, builder, gardener too; 
And thus you’d think he had enough to do. 
Yet of birds and beasts he gathered, I suppose, 
Enough to make a hund wild beast shows. 
His name you cut asunder in the middle, 
And then you havé'the answer to my riddle. 
Transpore the parts, seven words are brought to view, 
Whereby youl find that what I’ve said is true. 
2. A feather in your cap. 
3. “Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty,” 
4. Robert Collyer. 
5. Shoe-string. i r 
6, Bane, Anna, Near, Earn, 
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THE DEATH-BED LUTE. 


She lay in her last serene repose, 
But I was sadder than death; 

A sound from the window-sill arose, 
With the jasmine’s odorous breath. 


For her lute by the window-sill was laid, 
And the breeze forgot its balm, 
As it fondly lingered, and sung, and played 
reary, desolate m. 


Then I said to my friend, ‘Remove the lute, 
For silence is better to bear;’’ 

Then he tvok the lute, and laid it down 
On the bed—by her golden hair! 


Then we prayed alone, and tegetear wept— 
Lut my sorrow was more within; 

Till, wearied much, a little we slept, 
‘Thinking that little a sin. 


Was it a dream’s elysian tone 
That brought us music again? 

Or was it one of her angel-loves, 
Seeking the buried strain? 

Yet adding so much of Heaven thereto 
That we knew it not again? 


For we heard in the pause of our sleep, 
Such marvellous measures of sound; 
Euphonus waves of impassioned leap, 

Soft pattering spray around— 
Falling on eyelids, making us weep 
In a wonder of worship profound. 


Dear angel of life—and more in death, 
At least we know of thee, 
That music breathed in thy living breath, 
And blends with thy memory, 
kt. Y. Sturges, in Cassell’s Magazine. 





For the Companion. 
THE BRAVE AULD MITHER. 


Two young artists were travelling at snail’s 
pace through the Highlands of Scotland, one 
summer, So numerous were the scenes they 
wanted to sketch, that they made little progress 
in their journey. 

They halted for a few days at the foot of one 
of the grandest mountains, whose top was re- 
flected in a charming lake below, and whose 
sides were decked with shrubs and wild flowers 
new to their southern eyes. 

They began to think they had fallen upon fai- 
ry land, and were so filled with nature’s beau- 
ties that they forgot to murraur at their hard 
fare—oatmeal and herrings—and felt that they 
could live there forever, worshipping nature. 
“Nature” was their god, and they pitied the 
simplicity of these poor cotters, who read the 
Bible daily, and called upon God’s name as cor- 
fidently as if they expeeted to hear His answer. 

Close on the border of the lake there was a 
tiny hut, where an old woman lived all alone, 
having lost her husband and son—who were 
shepherds—in a wild storm on the hills some 
forty years before. 

Her neighbors gave her what little meal she 
needed, and she raised afew hens, and some- 
times caught fish by her door. She had a rep- 
utation for great piety, and was called “Mith- 
er,” by the few cotters who lived near her. 

One day these young strangers had crossed 
the lake in a boat, with easels and pallettes, to 
sketch. Late in the afternoon, as they were 
preparing to return, the clouds gathered so 
heavily as to make it almost dark an hour be- 
fore sunset; and the wind rose and howled as 
it enly does among such hills. 

The young men took to their boats, hoping to 
get across the lake and into the shelter of their 
host’s cot, on the hillside, before the storm 
should burst. 

But, before they had rowed half way over, the 
lightning began to dart around them, and to 
play about the rings and fastenings of the boat, 
till they were almost blinded; and the thunders 
broke like artillery above them, so that they 
could not hear each other’s voices. 

They called themselves very brave young men, 
who feared neither death, nor eternity, nor yet 
Him who holds our life in His hand. But now 
they stood face to face with death, and their 
stout hearts failed them. 

They pulled as if for their lives, and after al- 
most superhuman efforts, moored their boat in 
front of auld mither’s cot. They had gone 
scarcely ten feet from it, when 9 thunderbolt 
broke on the rock to which they had fastened 
the boat, shivering it into a hundred pieces! 

They were stunned for a moment, but when 
they found themselves unhurt, they trembled 
lest the next might strike them dead. Do you 
think they called on Nature to save them in that 
awful hour? No. Men do not remain skeptics 
when they feel themselves so nearly in God’s 
presence. One of them cried, “Thank God!’ 
and the other, “God have mercy on my soul!” 

The blackest darkness had now set in, and 
they only made their way to the hut by the light 
from the clouds, 

They were suffering from fear themselves, and 
so they pitied others in fear. One of them said, 
“Don’t knock too loud, lest you alarm the old 
creature still more.” 


their pity, as they soon learned. : 
Oa drawing near, they looked in at the little 
casement, and there sat “Mither”’ before her 


But she had little need of 


rude table, with her hands clasped upon her 
open Bible; but her eyes were fixed on the case- 
ment, watching for the lightning. 

As the crazy little hut rocked in the wind, 
she, not knowing that there were listeners near, 
said, calmly,— 

“¢*As the mountains are round about Jerusa- 
lem, s0, O Lord, art Thou round about them 
that fear Thee.’ Though the mountain be cleft 
in twain wi’ the bolts fra heaven, my soul can- 
na be harmed by them! Though the lightnings 
should smite this gray head, yet will I na’ fear; 
they wad but be a chariot 0’ fire to bear Thy 
weary auld chield to her faither’s hame on high!” 

One of the young men tapped gently at the 
@oor of the hut and asked, “Will you give two 
strangers shelter from the storm?” 

“Ay, laddies, wi’ a’ my heart,” replied auld 
mither. Heaven be praised that ye were na 
smit wi’ yon fearfu’ bolt! Oo! but ye are the 
twa pictur’ makin’ laddies I’ve seen aboot; and 
cauld, and wet, and hungry, too, I ween ye are.” 

Thére stood these brave youths, who had de- 
fied Heaven in their hearts, pale and speechless 
with fear; and there stood the frail old woman, 
strong in God, and even rejoicing in the judg- 
ments of His hand. 

While the rain dashed in torrents, and the 
thunder roared without, auld mither, calm and 
cheerful, kindled a fire of faggots to warm her 
guests, and set herself to work to get something 
like a supper from her poor store. Her chief 
treasure—a tiny tea-caddy, was brought out, and 
her last herring broiled on the coals for them. 

When all was ready, and they sat down to 
eat, they were startled by her standing over 
them and saying,— 

“Lord, bless the laddies whom Thou hast 
saved fra a fearfu’ death, wi’ the salvation o’ 
their dear souls; and if there are mithers ower 
the sea prayin’ for them this night, hear their 
prayers, for Jesus’ sake.” 

All the sermons and prayers they had heard 
in their life never touched their hearts as did 
these few simple words. Pictures of the hour 
of prayer at home rose up before them; and ere 
they tasted their supper, one of them, at least, 
lifted his heart in real prayer for the favor of 
God. 

They passed the night—a night never to be 
forgotten—in auld mither’s hut, which proved 
a bethel to their souls. The next day they drove 
a cotter’s donkey to the neighboring town, and, 
by the expenditure of ten dollars, made mither 
the happiest woman in the shire. 

They laid in a year’s supply of tea and other 
little luxuries, more than she ever saw at one 
time in all her life before. Then they set to 
work, with the help of two cotter boys, te repair 
and beautify her little cot before their depart- 
ure. They wanted to look back on the place 
with pleasang memories, for they found now that 
they both loved auld mither. and should never 
forget her.’ 

Before their departure for the south, one of 
them dfew a picture of her as he saw her with 
her hands clasped on the Bible on that fearful 
night; and the other sketched the tot, with the 
mountain frowning down upon it, and its clear 
line of shore, with tlfe shallop moored there: 

They parted with this old woman almost with 
tears, and felt her blessing would go with them. 

If ever you meet with a picture called “The 
Auld Mither,” and another “The Cot by Loch 
L—,” you will know the circumstances under 
which they were sketched, and may ask your- 
selves ‘‘Who was the brave one on that awful 
night?” 
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DISCOMFORTS OF TRAVEL. 

If one wishes to enjoy the advantages of travel, 
he must be willing to suffer also its inconven- 
iences and discomforts. A philosophic traveller 
aims to find the silver lining to every cloud. 
Mr. McClure, in his “Three Thousand Miles 
through the Rocky Moantains,” tells some hard 
stories of his experiences. The following is a 
specimen : 


The house being crowded, ray couch was made 
up on the earthen floor in the kitchen, and con- 
sisted of a bed filled with musty hay, and I lost 
several hours of sleep trying to conclude what 
color the ticking had been when it was clean. 
The landlord and landlady had their bed in the 
opposite corner, and the children were piled in 
around the cook-stove, as circumstances would 
allow. 

During the night, I had more than visions of 
innumerable companions in bed, with savage 
appetites, and unpleasant habits of locomotion. 
To struggle with them was vain, and I bore 
their fellowship with all the philosophy I could 
command. Weary nature gave me some sleep 
in spite of my bedfellows, and when I awoke in 
the morning, the landlady was making up the 
biscuits for breakfast. 

As soon as slic saw I was awake, she displayed 
rthe proverbial sociability of Western people, 
by entering into a spirited conversation, made 


I had a good view of her feet, and, after mature 
reflection, decided that she had not washed them 
since spring, if even then; and if they were to 
he cleaned up for winter, I concluded that noth- 
ing short of a grindstone, run by water power, 
would scour thei white. 

“Bedbugs are aw-ful critters,” said she, as 
she jammed another biscuit into the pan. They 
do beat me, all [can do here. I haint no beds 
put up in the house, jist for that,” she added. 
The table-cloth was hanging over a chair that 
stood between us, and just then, she made a 
brilliant dash at it with her doughy fingers, 
captured two bugs on their morning stroll, and 
threw them into the fire. ‘They do be aw-ful,” 
she continued, as she plunged into the dough 
again, and hurried up the breakfast. 

In a little while, I decided that the less I saw 
of the baking and cooking, the more I would 
relish my breakfast; and, in the midst of a run- 
ning conversation with my sociable and genial 
hostess, I made a hurried toilet, and took a 
walk, to fortify myself for the coming meal. 
But my fastidious appetite got the’ better of me; 
and beyond a cup of miserable coffee, and a 
slice of stale bread, I had not seen made up, I 
could not indulge. Some of the guests enjoyed 
the smokimg biscuits, but I concluded they had 
not seen them baked, as I had. 





ALBERT BLANK. 


Albert Blank was a fine fellow in the academy 
at He was a charity scholar, and none 
the worse fur that. Albert was a student, and 
stood well in his classes; but on the rostrum, 
there he failed, and failed again. No matter 
how perfectly he committed his piece to memo- 
ry, memory proved faithless almost the moment 
he took his stand, and faced the audience. He 
blushed and blundered, stammered and stut- 
tered, bowed and began, and began and bowed. 
Poor Blank! How we pitied him!—not once, 
but twice, thrice; indeed, we all pretty much 
made up our minds that public speaking was 
not his forte. 

Fifteen years after this, I was passing a Sun- 
day in a Western town. In the morning the 
landlord asked me to go and hear their minis- 
ter, a noted preacher. Accepting the invitation, 
of course, I found myself in a nice pew, front- 
ing the pulpit, in which a noble looking man 
soon grose to pray. 

If the prayer was something, much more the 
sermon. ‘A born orator,” I said to myself, ‘‘a 
natural preacher—sympathetic, direct, clear, 
logical,” my attention thoroughly arrested, and 
eyes fixed on the speaker. Had I ever seen him 
before? Surely not. And yet an indescribable 
something awakened a forgotten part. Who is 
he like? Of whom does he remind me? Com- 
ing out, I inquired his name. 

“Our minister? O, that is Rev. Albert Blank.” 
Could it be Albert? I suddenly stopped and 
turned round. He was not far behind us. 

“Albert Blank! Can this be you?” 
stantly called me by my name. 

“How is this?” I asked. ‘You are the great- 
est wonder of the West.” 

“Yes,” he said, smiling; ‘you would sooner 
have thought to find me in a pew than in the pul- 
pit, would you not?” 

“You are bravely over your diffidence,”’ I re- 
joined. “How did all this come to pass? We 
never put you down as an orator, you know.” 

“Nor am I,” he said; “but fit myself for pub- 
lic speaking I would, in spite of all my failures. 
I used to go out in the barn, and address the 
spiders, exhort the sparrows, argue with the 
hens, and confound the crickets. Pluck, you 
know, conquers a great many difficulties. 
see it has done something for me.” 

“Every thing!” I exclaimed. 





He in- 


be done.” 
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DENT. 
ly small beside those of the Old World. 
enough. 


its rulers. 
generally come to ruin the quickest: 


to do. 
President only the White House. 


make expenses that are almost endless. 


not enough. ae 


TOO MUCH FOR HIM, 





four distilleries. 
Sunday school was too much for me.” 


made when he was a youth. 











up mainly of interrogatives on her part, and mon- | 
osyllables on mine, As 1 was lying on the floor, | ing, the son went to it, and drank so freely at 
. 


started the first distillery. 


You 


“Genius, talent, 
advantages, encouragements, all may fail; but 
give me pluck, and I am certain something can 


COST OF AN EMPEROR AND A PRESI- 


The salaries of American officers look strange- 
Itis a 
question, however, if they are not really large 
It is no advantage or recommendation 
to a country to lavish a great deal of money on 
Nations which have done so have 


The imperial government of France is an ex- 
pensive luxury for the people, and makes the 
benefits of the American system stand out in 
rather bold relief. The yearly salary of Napo- 
leon Ill. and his family is 26,500,000 francs; 
1,218 times that which President Grant receives 
for ten times the hard work most emperors have 
The emperor has twelve palaces; the 
America pays 
in two centuries as much money to her Presi- 
dent as France gives her emperor in one year. 
The emperor costs 12,612 francs daily; the Pres- 
ident only 842. The President has no ae to 

wo 
Generals in the French army receive larger sal- 
aries than does our President; and Rouher and 
several of the marshals receive, in round num- 
bers, more than $50,000 each yearly. One French 
official, M. Troflong, receives three times what 
we pay our chief of State, and thinks that is 


A missionary of the American Sunday School 
Union in East Tennessee gives an account of a 
Sunday school organization, within a mile of 
Now, all these are broken up. 
The owner, as he closed the last one, said, ‘That 


The faithful superintendent has kept a vow 
His father had 
One Sabbath morn- 








the worm as to get drunk. He then went to 
church, and conducted himself so badly that 
they were compelled to turn him out. Goine 
into the woods, he remained until he got sober. 
He then made the wise resolution that he would 
never get drunk again, and that he would work 
until these distilleries were broken up. He hag 
seen his desire realized. His school has the rep. 
utation of being the most orderly, and his ncigh. 
borhood the most moral in the region. 


That is what a Sabbath school ought to be; 
and every boy and girl ought to help make it so, 


BOASTERS SILENCED. 


Phil Wampun was a noted hunter. He was 
one of the early settlers of the town of Granville, 
Mass., and there was not a hunter for miles 
around, that was a truer shot than Phil, 
The country was infested by bears, and these 
animals he chiefly hunted, and with great suc. 
cess. 

One evening, a number of persons were seated 
around the roaritig fire in the village bar-room, 
and among them was Phil Wampun. The con- 
versation happened to turn upon bears. The bear 
is said to be slow in its movements, and a per- 
son pursued by one can easily effect an escape, 
On the other hand, he should be an expert 
hunter who attempts to kill the animal, as he is 
very tenacious of life. One young fellow said,— 
“Tf I had a good rifle, that I was used to, I’d 
risk a b’ar’s killing me.” 

Another said, “If I had a good heavy club, 
that would strike a heavy blow, the bear that 
would hurt me would have to get up in the 
morning.” 

After they had all told what great things they 
would do if they met a bear, one of them turned 
to Phil, and said,— 

“Well, Uncle Phil, what would you do, in 
case you saw a bear making tracks after you? 
and what weapon would you want, to defend 
yourself with? You’ve been amongst the ani- 
mals long enough to know something about 
them.” : 

Phil rapped tlre ashes from his pipe, and, 
having carefully placed it in his pocket, he said,— 
“I will tell you what ’'ddo. If I had a good 
walnut club, about three feet long, not very 
large round, just large enough so that I could 
easily hold it in my hand; on the end that I held 
in my hand, I would want a knob, so that my 
hand wouldn’t slip when I went to strike; on 
the other end, I should want a kneb a little 
longer; and then, if I saw a bear coming, I don’t 
care how big, J’d throw down the club, and run 
like lightning !” 
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BRIDGET’S MISTAKE, 
Our Irish Biddies make amusing blunders, 
but don’t always get out of their difficulties as 
easily as in the following amusing instance: 


An Irish girl, employed in a family in this 
city, was sent out, a few evenings since, with a 
physician’s prescription, with directidns to go 
to Barbour’s drug store. With true felicity of 
Hibernianism she proceeded to a barber’s shop, 
and with great assurance handed the prescrip- 
tion to a sleek disciple of the shears, unguent- 
ous to the ears, with the cool request,— 

“Please, sir, put up this for me.” 

The gentleman of the shears looked at the pa- 
per, scrawled with to him meaningless signs of 
a mysterious Zodiac. It was all Greek to him. 
He hesitated. 

“Please, sir, put that up for me, for me mis 
tress is sick.” 

“Why, I don’t know what it means,” replied 
the barber.” ° 

“But give me what’s on the paper,” replied 
Bridget, somewhat excited. 

The barber expostulated. 
cut hair here?” 

“But what’s in them bottles?” she returned. 

“That? Why, that is hair ile,” said the bar- 
ber. 

“O, I see,” said Bridget, “I’ve got into the 
wrong shop; but I thought that ’twas a barber's 
shop t was sent to, an’ faith an’ sure I thought 
this-smelt like one.” 

The barber finally pointed out an apotheca- 
ry’s shop, and Bridget returned with a prescrip 
tion not for the hair, but typhoid fever. 





“Don’t yer see we 





PRINCE ARTHUR. 

Our countrymen are likely to become ac 
quainted with the royal family of England, as 
they seem inclined to make us cousinly visits. 
Prince Arthur has made a better impression 
than the Prince of Wales, but an exchange says 
the talent of the family lies in the daughters: 


This royal young man seems to enjoy his visit 
in a rational way. He is ~ a sensible young 
man; puts on no airs. Exeept the royal Al- 
fred, as he is called, Arthur has more practital 
sense than either of the other sons of the queen. 
The daughters have the talent of the family. 

The Princess Royal, of Prussia—a very plain 
woman—has marked talent. She is an admira- 
ble housekeeper, and inherits her mother’s talent 
ofeconomy. I heard a discussion in the queens 
quarters in Windsor Castle, whether a set of 
curtains would do, with mending, another se 
son. The decision was in favor of mending. | 
would not have had the curtains in my sleeping 
room. The prineess is a fine sculptor and 
painter. Her love for the poor makes her the 
most popular woman in Prussia. 

The Princess Alice, who inherits much of her 
father’s fine taste, and who was his favorite 
child, is very talented. In the Town Hall at 
Liverpool there is a fine marble bust of herself, 
the wark of her own chisel. 

The manly bearing of Prince Arthur, his ¢0- 
joyable nature, and frank and genial bearitz, 
have made him quite popular, 
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BABY’S KISS. 


sunbeams creeping through the maples 
Flashed across the window-pane, 
Lighting up the darkened parlor 
ke a shower of golden rain. 


Baby May, her white hands softly 
Folded in her mute surprise, 

Sat upright upon the carpet— 
Baby wonder in her eyes. 


Soon, the little hands unloosing, 
Each essayed the toy to grasp; 

But in vain—no shining substance 
Found she in her tightened clasp. 


Down she went upon the carpet, 
Creeping softly round and round, 

Making eager, restless movements, 
And a cooing, baby sound. 


Reaching now, and now bewildered 
By her shining, new-found prize— 

All the while the baby wonder 
Beaming in her violet eyes. 


Wearied with the vain endeavor, 
Both the dimpled hands grew still, 

But the bright eyes watched the sunbeams 
Flitting here and there at will. 


Watched them as they danced about her, 
Lighting up the carpet gray— 

Then she softly stooped and—kissed them! 
Darling, precious Baby May. 
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For the Companion. 


CARRY’S PICTURE LETTERS-—No. 3. 











“Dear Dan,—I am going to tell you a short 
story this time, about Cousin Emma when she 
was littler than she is now, and draw you a pic- 
ture of the way I think about it. 

“They called her Pet, then, and she had two 
pretty kittens, all white except a blue ribbon 
round their necks. They liked to sleep under 
the stove, and I should want to, too, if I was a 
cat, but aunty said it would make them sick. 
And that was the reason she told Pet, one day, 
to tie on her hood and put them out in the yard. 

“So Pet set the door wide open, and put one 
kitten out in the cold and then came back for 
the other; but don’t you think, while she was 
putting that out, the first one run in again. 

“Aunty said when Pet turned round and saw 
it her eyes got as big! but she didn’t say any 
thing, only picked it up and went to the door 
again, and while she was doing that, the second 
one scampered back. So she kept picking up 
first one and then the other, because they run in 
as fast as she put them out. 

“Aunty sat and laughed, and lau: hed, but she 
said Pet was ‘sober as a judge,’ all the time. 
But by-and-by she got to the end of her patience, 
and then she stoppedeand stamped her foot, and 
said,— 

“There, mamma! I’ve tarried out tats, and 
tarried out tats, and there’s eighty-four left.’ 

“If you want more cats in the picture, I’ll put 
in some when I get home. Mother thinks this 
will do for now.” 


Carry’s visit came to an end so soon that she 
had no opportunity for any more letters, but in 
consideration of her willingness to draw an un- 
limited number of kittens in her last picture, 
Brother Dan bought the chromo, and it hangs 
just where she can see it as soon as she opens 
her eyes in the morning. Bw. M. C. 
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WOULDN’T HEAR BAD WORDS. 

A little boy in the city, who had no nice play- 
yard, was sometimes allowed to play in the 
Street. His mother always told him to have 
hothing to do with boys who used bad words; 
and Johnny felt a great responsibility for good 
behavior, when trusted alone. 





One day another boy, to whom he lent his 


guage. Johnny marched right up to the boy 
and asked for his drum, saying,— 

“I must go to my mother.” 

“Why? What for?” the children all inquired. 

“Mamma never lets me play with boys who 
use bad words,” said Johnny. 
“Well, I won’t use any more bad words, if I 
may play with you,” said the boy, sorry te lose 
the music of the drum. 
“Tll ask my mother,” said Johnny; “and if 
she says I may, then I will; but I shouldn’t like 
to learn bad words.” 
“Tell your mother, Johnny,” answered the 
boy, “I’m done, now; she needn’t ever be afraid 
any more of my using bad words; for [ just 
won’t, that’s all, if she thinks so.” 
Johnny’s mother watched the children at 
their play for a time afterward, and she never 
learned that the boy broke his promise not to 
use bad language any more. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SUNSHINE. 
A STORY FOR MAMMA TO READ ALOUD. 

“O dear, it always does rain when I want to 
go anywhere!” cried little Jennie Moore. It’s 
too bad; now, I’ve got to stay in doors all day, 
and I know I shall have a wretched day.” 
“Perhaps so,” said Uncle Jack; “but you need 
not have a bad day unless you choose.” 
“How can I help it? I wanted to go to the 
park and hear the band, and take Fido and play 
on the grass, and have a good time, and pull 
wild flowers, and eat sandwiches under the trees; 
and now there aint going to be any sunshine at 
all; and [’ll just have to stand here and see it 
rain, and see the water run off the duck’s back 
all day.” 
“Well, let’s make a little sunshine,” said Un- 
cle Jack. 
“Make sunshine!” said Jennie; “why, how 
you do talk;”’ and she smiled through her tears. 
“You haven’t got a sunshine factory, have 
you?” . 
“Well, I’m going to start one, right off, if 
you'll be my partner,” replied Uncle Jack. 
“Now, let me give you these rules for making 
sunshine: First, don’t think of what might have 
been if the day had been better. Second, see 
how many pleasant things there are left to en- 
joy; and lastly, do all you can to make other 
people happy.” 
“Well, I'll try the last first,” and she went to 
work to amuse her little brother Willie, who was 
crying. By the time she had him riding a chair 
and laughing, she was laughing too. 
“Well,” said Uncle Jack, “I see you are a good 
sunshine-maker, for you’ve got about all you 
or Willie can hold just iow. But let’s try what 
we can do with the second rule.” 
“But I haven’t any thing to enjoy, ’cause all 
my dolls are old, and my picture books all torn, 
and”’ 
“Hold,” said Uncle Jack; “‘here’s an old news- 
paper. Now let s get some fun out of it.” 
“Fun out of a newspaper! why, how you 
talk.” 
But Uncle Jack showed her how to make a 
mask by cutting holes in the paper, and how to 
cut a whole family of paper dolls, and how to 
make pretty things for Willie out of the paper. 
Then he got the tea-tray and showed her how to 
rolla marble around it. 
And so she found many a pleasant amuse- 
ment, and when bedtime came she kissed Uncle 
Jack, and said,— 
“Good-night, dear Uncle Jack.”’ 
“Good-night, little sunshine-maker,” said Un- 
cle Jack. 

And she dreamed that night that Uncle Jack 
had built a great house, and put a sign over the 
door, which read,— 





SUNSHINE FACTORY. 
UNCLE JACK AND LITTLE JENNIE. 


She made Uncle Jack laugh when she told her 
dream; but she never forgot what you must re- 
member—A CHEERFUL HEART MAKES ITS OWN 
SUNSHINE.— The Little Folks. 





NELLIE’S HARD SUM. 

“IT shall never do my sum,” sighed little Nellie; 
and tears fell fast on her slate. “Iam sure I 
never shall; I do not know the way.” 
“What is the matter, Nellie?” said her school- 
fellow Emma, kissing her. “Don’t cry; let me 
help you.” 
Nellie soon saw how the sum was to be done, 
and began working in earnest. In a few min- 
utes the slate presented quite a different ap- 
pearance, as did also Nellie’s face, which was 
now covered with smiles. 
If we wish to be happy, we must try to make 
others happy, also; and, as the Apostle Paul 


scribers who secure the fifty largest numbers of 
new subseribers to Tux CoMPANION up to July 1, 
1870. 
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Cost!) COMPANION. 


These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- 








1 Seven Octave Piano, cost.........$475. 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost.....$200. 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each..........$50. 
6 Silver Watches, cost of each........ $12. 
6 Croquet Games, cost of each..........$5. 
15 eae Tipped Rubber Pencils, mm, 
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15 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 
of each. 


Pee eee weer reeeeeeee . 
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THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 
subscriber, as expressions of respect 


from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessfulin enlarging the circulation of the Companion. 
The number is so great thaf the probability of securing 
one is unusually favorable. , 


The Piano 

Is one of Haciett, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 
and superior workmanship. 


The Parlor Organ 


Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm of 8. 
D. & W. H. Smiru, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 
Will be carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 


good time-keepers. The other gifts of Gamzs and Pzn- 
CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The Fifty Presents 

Will be given tothe Firry Suspscrisers who secure the 
fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
the P or C issi 


their new subscribers. 





they may receive for 


@WVhether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may secure,and you have the prospéct of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU, PERSEVERE. 


The Number of New Names that secured 
last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 


Granp CLosinG OuT SALE oF CARPETINGS.—A good 
chance to buy Carpets, Oil-Cloths, etc., cheap. JOHN J. 
PRASLEY & Co., 47 Washington Street, are disposing of 
their stock of Carpetings at the following low prices: 
English Tapestry, $150 per yard; Superfine Ingrain, 
$125 per yard. Three-ply carpetings very low. Oil 
Cloths from 50 to 75 cents per yard. All-wool Ingrain 
from 90 cents to $115 peryard. Stair Carpetings for about 
half price; 2,500 yards enamelled sheet oil cloths, 18 feet 
wide, very low—just the thing for hotels, saloons, ete. 
Parties wanting any thing in their line will do well te 
give them a call. 8—3w 





CrLoTuine.—L. D. Boise & Co., No. 30 Washington 8t., 
havea good supply. Their entire stock is offered at a 
discount. Gentlemen preferring garments made from 
cloths can be fitted at short notiee. 9—lw 





Look OUT FOR THE GREAT AMERICAN FIBLD GaAME— 
“LE CERCEE."" D. B. BROOKS & BRO., Manufae- 
turers of Games, 55 Washington St., Beston. 9-—lw 





PULMONARY AFFECTIONS are the scourge of New 
England; but with the use of the White Pine Compound 
most of the suffering incident to these diseases can be 
removed. For sale by all Druggists. 9—-lw 





Spiritualism Condemned by its own Wit- 


nesses, and PLANCHETTE'S BioGRAPHY! Sent, postpaid, 
Ocents. Address 
lw M. D. W., Box 41, Yarmouth, Me. 





Books, Magazines, Music, Youth’s Com- 
panion, &c., &c., bound in any desired style, at low pri- 
ces, by C. HERSEY, 179 Washington St,, Boston. 9—4w 


GREGORY’S SEED CATALOGUE. 
MY ANNUAL CATALOGUE, containing a list of 
many novelties, besides all the standard vegetables of 
the garden (over 100 of which are of my own growing), 
with a choice selection of Flower Seed, will be forwarded 
gratis toall. I warrant my seed shall prove as repre- 
sented. I warrant it shall reach each purchaser. I war 
rant all money forwarded shall reach me. Send for a 
Catalogue. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
9—tw Marblehead, Mass. 


Why do you Wear that Old Hat, 


When for $3 50 and that old hat, you can havea 
NEW ONE? 








a J. SLOCOMB, 83 Union St., Boston, 
9—lw . 





Breathe Pure Air! 


Sunday School Rooms, Churches, City and Town 
Halls, Dwelling Houses, School Houses, Work- 
shops, Drying-Roomms, &c., satisfactorily Ventilated 


By the U. &. Ventilation Co..... Boston, 


-Hundreds of cases of perfect success. Reliable local 
agents wanted. pale 9—3weop 
BOSTON WEEKLY SPECTATOR, 

29 Court St., Boston. 


A Large Quarto of News, Art, Literature, Business 
and Agriculture, 








Tho aim ie to present a Family paper of unsurpassed 
general excellence: its Editorials candid, temperate, and 
of a high order of literary merit; fis Stories unobjection= 
able, butalive with interest; its News reliable and fresh; 
its Prices Current carefully revised and accurate; 

Market Reports of Dry Goods, Wool, Boot and Shoe 
Leather, Lumber, Live Stock, and Produce, as full and 
faithful as a. In short, it is quite invaluable and 
indispensable to the family ef the country gentleman. 
Send for specimen number. 


Price, $2 per annam, in ad- 
vance. 8—-l0w 





and two and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 
Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give P 
subscribers. 


FOR new subscrib 





, not TO new 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Tok COMPANION and 
paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the ) wr. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in Jai sary. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they preter, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the fall list is 
completed we will send the p i or p i to 
which they are entitled. 
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TERMS: 


The SupscriPTion Price of THE CoMPANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PaPserRs DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 


mentin advance. 


$3 50, payment in advance. 








drum, got vexed, and spoke out in rude lan- 


says, “Be kind one to another.” 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
Any person sending his own name and the names of 


TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 





PIANO FORTES 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 


6—3m WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 
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TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business 
new, lightand profitable. Persons ef either sex easily 
earn from 50c to 85 = evening, and a proportional sum 
ty peseins. their whole time to the husiness. Boys and 
girls earn nearly as muchas men. That all who see this 
notice may send their address, and test the bu-iness, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to 
commence work on, avd acopy of The Peon'e's Litera- 
ry Companion—one of the largest and best family news- 
papers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you 
rofitable work, address E, C. ALLEN 
aine. 6—3m 





want permanent, 
& CO., Augusta, 





Sewing Machines. 
All kinds of Machines for sale by installments of $10 
= month to parties in the city or within thirty miles of 
Boston. Sewing Machines exchanged, repaired and to 


let. For particulars, enclose stamp. 





B. D. WALLACE, 
3—tf 144 Washington Street, Boston. 
Agents! Read This! 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell 
our new wonderful inventions. Address 

3 8m M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





PARLOR FURNITURE, 
-ALSO— 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking and 
Reolining Chairs, manufactured by 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 


—- 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Boston. 
-l3w 





PIANO-FORTES. 
Pianos of every description, at prices varying from $75 
to $275. Each Piano warranted a every par- 
ticular. M. LELAN 


1—3m No. 289 Washington Street. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Paste. 





Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and retail A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
1—3m 322 Washington St., Boston. 





YOUR NAME--Cut in Stencil, any style letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indelible Ink, or a Steel 





fore the paper is discontinued, 


Stamp or Brand, for marking tools, &c., at JACOB'S, 151 
Washington Street, Boston. i—tt 
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TERMS: 
Tho SuspscriprTion Price of the Companion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 

e year. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be noti- 
fled by letter when a subscriber wishes his paperstopped, 
All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the l’ost-Office to which your 

perissent. Your name cannot be found on our books 
unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS OF HISTORY. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
“LAND AHEAD.” 

It is the night of the 11th of October, 1492. 
Seventy times the sun has risen and set since 
the small squadron weighed anchor in the har- 
bor of Palos. 

The misfortunes which had haunted Colum- 
bus all his life, did not desert him when he left 
the shores of Spain behind. There was plenty 
of material for them to work on in the ignorance 
and superstition of his crews. The winds blow- 
ing perpetually from cast to west, and the wide, 
shining, solemn ocean stretching forever in the 
distance, powerfully affected their imaginations. 

So gloomy faces began to gather in knots on 
the deck, and to mutter to each other of the 
dreadful distances growing wider each day be- 
twixt them and home and friends; and of the 
awful, mysterious doom to which they were has- 
tening, led on by the mad-brained Genoese. 

Matters grew worse and worse. At last fierce, 
menacing looks glared upon the commander 
wherever he turned, until, frenzied with supersti- 
tion and terror, the crews sect up a wild, mutin- 
ous cry, “Turn back! turn back!” 

* Then the brave man knew that the hour of his 
fate had come, and he must meet it. He could 
die, if need were, but he could not do this thing 
that was so fiercely demanded of him. 

So he took his life in his hands and went 
among the frenzied, desperate men. He rea- 
soned, he entreated, he commanded, he threat- 
ened. There was some power in his very pres- 
ence, in his masterful face, in his prophetic voice, 
which wrought upon the rough crew, and sul- 
lenly, half subdued and half against their wills, 
they turned to obey once more his orders. 

But thereafter his life hung upon a thread, 
and Columbus knew it. Any moment a frenzy 
of terror might seize his men and he would fall a 
victim to it. He knew that each day a party 
was plotting to toss the “Genoese” overboard, 
and then return home. Nobody there would 
blame them, certainly, for not following the for- 
eigner any farther on his mad and bootless ven- 
ture. Yet his courage did not falter, and still 
the leagues widened betwixt him and Spain. 

It is truce there are shifting lights across the 
darkest background of this voyage. What a 
wild joy seized the crew when they drifted 
among those dark masses of ocean plants, and 
fancied that these must have been carried off 
from some coast close at hand, by wind and tide. 
But they only found out their mistake to settle 
down into deeper gloom and desperation; and 





again the life of the commander was at stake. 

One wonders how Columbus managed to hold 
control of those rough, desperate seamen, who 
knew how completely he was in their power, | 
while the still vessels swept before the soft trade- | 
winds to the westward. 

And at last came the REWARD. 

On the seventieth day outward from the port 
of Palos, there came floating upon the water 
signs of the land, such as the most careless eyes 
might read, and the crews drew together and 
gazed upon them with wondering faces, 

Surely the Genoese might be right. The land, 
perhaps, could not be very far off. 





You know what those signs were—the reed, 


the carved staff and the broken branch of ber- 
ries with the thorns on it, precious as the olive- 
branch the dove brought to the window, when 


| Noah put out his hand and drew her in, and 
| thanked God for the dry land. 


And Columbus gazed too, and thanked God, 
and waited. And so, on the evening of the 11th 
of October, the crews sang with more hopeful 
hearts their evening hymn to the virgin, and 
waited for the morning; but not an eye closed 
itself in slumber that night on board the Santa 
Maria or her two caravels. 

At last the gray dawn rose slowly out of the 
soft, tropical night. In the glimmering light 
there rose from the masthead of the foremost 
vess-l a ery, and it rolled across those silent 
waters like the voice of the angel of the resur- 
rection, “Land ahead !”’ 

And the guns boomed, and the crews took up 
the shout in wild transports of joy. And there, 
calmest of the frenzied group, stood the tall fig- 
ure of the commander. If God had not been 
there and upheld him, the brave old heart must 
have broken, in its awful agony of joy and tri- 
umph. 

And slowly the long green level of the coast 
grew distinct—the crown and goal of his dreams, 
and hopes, and prayers. “Fair as a garden of 
the Lord” lay the island of San Salvador, qn 
that seventy-first morning out from the harbor 
of Palos. 

You know how, a little later, in the~early 
morning, the boats were manned and armed, 
and Columbus, in his rich scarlet robes, no long- 
er a solitary foreign mendicant and dreamer, 
but transformed with the first sight of those 
shores, into an admiral and viceroy of Spain, 
with her standard floating about him, stepped 
on shore, and then, when he felt once more the 
green earth under his feet, the strong heart gave 
way. He threw himself on his knees, he thanked 
God, he kissed the earth, and the tears and the 
sobs choked him. Thoughts of the past and fu- 
ture convulsed his soul. Ah, we, too, want to 
take some part in that morning’s triumph; you 
and I, reader, standing four hundred years away 
from it, want to send across the jong roar and 
turbulence of the centuries our “All hail” to 
Columbus; to prophesy to him the future of that 
New World he had found, and of her glory and 
honor among the nations of the earth. 

But that hour was full to overflowing. The 
crew who had menaced, and mutinied, and hunt- 
ed him well-nigh to death, now looked upon him 
almost as a god, and those who had been leud- 
est and fiercest, and plotted deepest his destruc- 
tion, now crawled at his feet, and abjectly craved 
his pardon. And like a true king among men 
that he was, he was always ready to forgive the 
meanest and basest of his enemies. 

And now they found leisure to look about 
them o: all the wild, tropical verdure and 
beauty of the shore. They saw those southern 
orange groves, whose fragrance filled the soft 
air with scents sweeter than the winds of Anda- 
lusia. Birds sang, and flashed through the air 
the golden splendor of their wings, and it seemed 
to the eyes of the strangers that the lost Eden 
must have been laid to sleep in all her first beau- 
ty, in those still shining seas afar to the west- 
ward. 

Then of a sudden they beheld the dark natives, 
with faces full of awe and wonder, crowding 
down to the shore. Still in search of that mar- 
vellous Cathay, of whose glories Marco Polo 
had written, and whose stories had fired the 
heart and dazzled the youth of Columbus, and 
believing he had touched on an outlying island 
of India, he gave to the natives the name of In- 
dians. 

So through the eyes of Columbus the Old 
World looked first upon the New, and he called 
this island he had found the “Land ahead” of 
the gray, glimmering dawn—San Salvador. 


a orn 
A DOG SAVING A DRUNKARD. 


It would be well if all men had as much sa- 
gacity as dogs, and’knew how to keep them- 
selves out of danger. But some men will be 
worse than brutes, and when drunk, have no 
power cither to see danger or avoid it. A faith- 
ful dog saved his drunken master from death, 
and may perhaps reform him: 


A Milwaukee paper says a man living near 
Wauwatosa started for home drunk one day last 
week, and on the way laid down by the railroad 
track and went to sleep. His faithful dog stood 
and watched over him until the whistle of a lo- 
comotive in the distance showed that a train was 
approaching. The dog tried to arouse the 
drunken man, and tore his clothes badly in the 
attempt. 

Unable to awake the sleeper, the dog took the 
man by the shoulder and fairly dragged him 
from the track just as the traincameon. The 
man was saved, but the poor dog was struck by 
the cow-catcher and smashed to pieces. 





When the man recovered his senses it was 
found that his flesh was bitten in several places 
by the dog, in the strong efforts made by the an- 
imal to save his life. The man the next day 
gathered up the pieces of the faithful animal 
and buried them. He was so fully impressed by 
the remarkably narrow escape from death that 
he has resolved not to get drunk again. 


a 


AMERICAN HONESTY. 

American travellers have a good reputation 
in Italy, so, at least, Dr. Osgood, of New York, 
reports. The shopkeepers are willing to trust 
even strangers, never doubting that the money 
in the end will come to hand. Dr. Osgood gives 
some illustrations from his own experience: 


At Rome and Geneva one is most tempted to 
make purchases, and at both places you can do 
well at the best stores. I was amazed at their 
readiness to accommodate Americans. At Ge- 
neva a large dealer in watches and_ jewels said, 
in reply to my remark that I had little money 
to spend,— 

“The money, sir, is of no consequence. You 
can have any thing you want, and pay for it in 
New York. On my expressing surprise at such 
confidence in a stranger, he said,— 

“You must allow us to belicve that we under- 
stand our business.’ 

In Rome I was repeatedly told to take any 
thing that | wished to my hotel, and pay when 
convenient; and once, after asking the lady 
proprietor of a rich mosaic establishment to re- 
serve for me a choice piece of Byzantine mosaic 
until I had filled my purse, she said,— 

“Take it with you;” and on my expressing 
surprise at her confidence in a total stranger, 
she said, ‘‘O, sir, have no scruples. We never 
lose any thing by the Americans and English.” 


en 
HAPPY ANSWER. 

_ The favor of men has often been won by 
shrewd and apt replies. They like to enlist sa- 
gacious and prompt men in their service. The 
following is told of Baron Haussman, who for 
so many years had the confidence of the Emper- 
or Napoleon, and who carried forward all the 
great public improvements in Paris: 


Seventeen years ago, when Baron Haussman 
was prefet of Bordeaux, he drove out with the 
emperor, and being a man of commanding pres- 
ence and winning manners, quite dwarfed the 
hero of the coup d’etat. 

“Prefet,” said Napoleon, “‘the citizens seem to 
regard their prefet and forget their emperor.” 

“Sire,” was the courtly reply, “when a regi- 
ment is marching, the crowd is always struck 
with the drum-major, but it is not to be conclud- 
ed they forget the General in command.” 

That reply was the making of Baron Hauss- 
man. 

—_»>—_____——_- 


SHEARS, OR PAIR OF SHEARS? 


Perhaps some of our readers are critical 
enough in the use of language, to decide 
whether the customer or the clerk was right, 
in the following dialogue: 


Customer (to clerk in a hardware store)— 
“Show me a small, low-priced shears.” 

Clerk (facetiously)—“‘Perhaps you mean a 
pair of shears.” 

Customer (severely }—‘“I mean precisely what 
I said.’ 

Clerk (defiantly, opening a specimen article) 
“Are there not two blades here? and don’t two 
make a pair?” 

Customer (triumphantly)—“You have two 
legs; does that make you a pair of men?” 

The shears were done up in profound silence. 





A BRAVE LITTLE GIRL, 


A daughter of Dr. W. M. Day, in Vermont, 
about eight years of age, recently caught fire to 
her dress during the absence of her mother. 
With great presence of mind she smothered the 
flames and cut off her burning apron with a pair 
of scissors, while her little hands were burning 
to blisters, and not only saved her own life but 
that of the baby, also, who was left in her charge, 
by keeping away from it until the fire was put 
out. 


We venture to say not one child in a hundred 
would have thought to smother the fire instead 
of running for help, which is almost always fa- 
tal. 





A FORMIDABLE NAME. 


The Boston Journal recently gave the Indian 
name of a stream in Mount Vernon, N. H., and 
then stated that the person who invented it, has 
since died of lockjaw. The word is Ouchquin- 
apassakesananagnog. It signifies, literally, The 
fine long stream in the high, stony place. A 
friend of ours, who is a lover of Indian names, 
says this name looks well on paper, but he 
hasn't been able to pronounce very much of it 
as yet, although he hopes to finally conquer, by 
taking a portion of the word one day, and rest- 
ing before another trial. 


———__» —— 
THE WISH OF THE HEART. 


A little deaf and dumb girl was once asked 
by a lady, who wrote the question on a slate,— 
“What is prayer?” The little girl took the pen- 
cil, and wrote the reply “Prayer is the wish of 
the heart.” Soitis. Fine words and beautiful 
verses suid to God, do not make real prayer, 





without the sincere wish of the heart. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 


—FOR -- 
PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND PRESERVING 
THE BEAUTY OF 


THE HUMAN HAIR. 


NO OTHER COMPOUND 
Possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human hair. 
It softens the hair w hen harshand dry; It soothes the 
irritated scalp; It affords the richest lustre ; It re- 
ma.ns longest in effect; It prevents the hair 
from falling off; It promotes its healthy, vigor- 
ous growth; Itis not greasy orsticky; It leaves no 
disagreeable odor, 





DANDRUFF. 


Boston, Oct. 30, 1859, 
Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co. : 

Gentlemen,—My worst complaint for several years has 
been Dandruff. fter brushing my hair my coat collar 
would be covered with white scales. 

I have used less than a bottle of your Cocoaine. The 
Dandruff, and the irritation which caused it, have entire. 


ly disappeared, and my was never before in 80 good 
condition. 
Your obedient servant, A. A. FULLER, 
BALDNESS. 


Boston, Nov. 24, 1859, 
Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co. : 

Gentlemen,—I have been bald seven years. After 
using one bottle of Cocoaine, my pate is covered all over 
with young hair, about three-ci. hths of an inch long, 
which appears strong and healthy, and determined to 
grow. 

Very truly your obliged and obedient servant, 

D. T. MERWIN. 
IRRITATION OF THE SCALP. 
WATERVILLE, Me., Sept. 15, 1860, 
Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co. : 

Dear Sirs,—I have derived much benefit from the use 
of your Cocoaine. Twelve years ago I had the typhus 
fever. After my recovery I found myself troubled with 
an irritation of the scalp. 

I purchased a bottle of the Cocoaine omy for the pur- 
pose of a hairdressing; but, te my surprise, it has en- 
tirely removed the irritation of so long standing. 1 have 
recommended it to several of my friends, who were af- 
flicted in the same way, and it has wholly cradicated the 

JOSEPH HILL, Jr. 


LOSS OF HAIR. 


Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co. : 

For many months my hair has been falling off, until I 
was fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed. 

I commenced the use of your Cocoaine the last week 
in June. The first application allayed the itching and 
irritation. In three or four days the rednes and tender- 
ness disappeared, the hair ceased to fall, and 1 have now 
a thick growth of new hair. 

SUSAN R. POPE. 


Yours, very truly, 
A RBMARKABLE CASE. 
East Mipp.Lesoro’, Mass., June 9, 1864. 
Messrs. Burnett & Co. : 
My daughter has been afflicted with gia in her 
he: for three years. She has used during that time 





Boston, July 19. 





many powerful applications. These, with the intense 
heat caused by the pains, burned her hair so badly that, in 
October, 1861, it all came off. 

She was induced to try your Cocoaine, and _ the result 
was astonishing. She had notused half the contents of a 
bottle before her head was covered with a fine pean 
hair. In four months the hair has grown several inches 
im length, very thick, soft and fine, and of a darker color 
than formerly. ‘ With respect, W.S. EDDY. 
¢ 





Burnett's Cocoaine is the best and cheapest hair dress- 
ing in the world. 1¢promotes the growth of the hair, and 
itis entirely free from all irritating matter. 


oT, Th: above-named pr tion is manufactured 
solely by the Pr. prretors. name and title there: fis 
adopted as @ Trade-Mark, to secure the publie and pro- 
prietors against imposition by the introduction of spu- 
rious articles. Ail unauthorized use of this Trade-Mark 
will be promptly prosecuted. 


JoserH Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No. 27 Central Street, Boston. For sale by Lrug- 
gists every where. 9-lw 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 
the Great National, Illustrated Runa, LirEgary and 
FAMILY WEEKLY, now in its XXIst Year, is fast increas- 
ing in popularity all ever the Continent. Itis the La-g- 
est, Best and Cheapest Journal of its Class published— 
the most complete in Contents, Illustrations, &c. In its 
sphere is unequalled in Ability, Style and Circulation. 
Now is the time to Subscribe and form Clu Great 
Inducements. —- $3 a year; back numbers of this 
volume (from Jan. I) supplied, or you can begin at any 
time. The five Januar; b sent, i , for 
25 cts., or a single one free. Address 
%-lw D.D.T. MOORE, 4] Park Row, New York. 











“No periodical comes to us which is more practical 
than this." 
This endorsement of the Lynn Reportsr is given to the 


New England Farmer, 
the leading paper of its classin New England. Give uss 
trial and we will prove our deserts. 

Terms: Weekly $2 50, Monthly $150 per year. Send 
stamp for speci and p i list. 
*~9—lw 





R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


SPRING IS COMING AND Now Is 
the Time to Subscribe for MOORE'S RURAL NEW- 
YORKER, the Largest, Best and Cheapest ILLUSTRATED 
RuRAL and FAMILY WEEKLY in the World! Every 
Farmer, Hor.iculturist, or owner of a Garden, will find 
ita —. investment. As an Illustrated a 





and Family Paper it is- superior, and adapted to bo’ 
Town and Country. Only $3a year. The five Janua 
b sent, as sp , for 25 cts., or a single spec 





Address 
D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 


SorE THROAT, CovGH, Coup, and similar troubles, if 
suffered to progress, result in serious pulmonary affec- 
tions, oftentimes incurable. “Brown's BRONCHIAL TRO- 
cHES" reach directly the seat of the disease, and give al- 
mostinstant relief. They have been thoroughly tested, 
and maintain the good reputation they have justly ac 
quired. As there are imitations, be sure to OBTAIN th: 
genuine. 9g-lw 


PRESCRIBED by our most eminent physicians. For 
Lung Diseases, the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. Get 
the genuine. Prices, $1 and 50 cents. *9—lw 


THE BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA 
(according to the testimony of both Press and People) 
is MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORKER, the Largest, 
Best and em Illustrated Newspaper published. 
Treats ably ofall Rural Affairs, Science, Arts, Domestic 
Economy, &c., and is also an entertaining Literary 
Family Paper, with ardcut admirers in every State, Can- 

> Only $3ayear. Back numbers from January 
1 still supplied, or you can begin now. The five Jar- 
uary numbers sent, as specimens, for 25 cts., or a single 
one free. A dress - 
9-lw  D. D.'T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 


WueEn you feel acough or bronchial affection cree 
ing on the lungs, take AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 
and cure it before it becomes incurable. 9—2w 


I was CURED of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
rem: ,and W! send the rece 4 
*—dweop Mas. M C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. 4. 


men free. 
9—lw 
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